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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@—— 


INCE our last issue Lord Roberts’s advance has been rapid 
and continuous. After seizing Winburg and the junction 
of the Winburg branch with the main railway, he continued 
to force the enemy back, repairing the bridges and the railway 
lines behind him. On Thursday he reported that he had 
forced the passage of the Zand River, and on Friday news 
was received that the enemy, who had occupied a strong posi- 
tion twenty miles in length—ours, adds Lord Roberts, being 
“necessarily longer ’—had been driven from point to point 
and were in full retreat, pursued by our cavalry and 
horse artillery along three different roads. This important 
success, which seriously imperils the position of the Boers 
in the East of the Free State, has evidently not been achieved 
without hard fighting, but the casualties only amount to 
four killed and five wounded. Lord Roberts’s rapid advance 
has automatically cleared the country to the south, 
and during the week news has been received of the 
evacuation of Thaban’chu and Ladybrand by the Boers, 
President Steyn hoped to get the Boers to make a stand at 
Clocolan, but apparently failed. Possibly there are wander- 
ing commandos still left south of the road between Winburg 
and Ficksburg, but it is not likely that any large force is still 
there. In trath, the Boers are now beginning to feel the 
presence of the Natal army on their flank. A movement of 
Buller’s troops through Van Reenen’s Pass might place them 
in great peril. All the signs, then, point toa rapid exit by 
the Boers to Kroonstad or some place further north that has 
been prepared for a large concentration. 


Though such a movement from Natal seems likely before 
long, there is as yet no positive news of it having begun. 
All that we hear from Elandslaagte are accounts of outpost 
skirmishes, and of “a general expectation” that some big 
operation is in contemplation. Meantime the news from the 
extreme west of the theatre of war is excellent. Hunter’s 
division has crossed the Vaal in face of the enemy, and is 
advancing towards Mafeking. It is, of course, quite possible 
that it may still meet with very serious opposition, but it 
should be noted that every mile General Hunter and Lord 
Roberts march up their respective lines of railway, the Boer 
opposition becomes more difficult and more dangerous. The 
two lines do not run parallel but diverge. Thus the possi- 
bility of the two Boer forces co-operating becomes daily less, 
and their respective positions more isolated. 

. The news from Mafeking is on the whole hopeful, though 
the distress from want of food is evidently very great. 








On Wednesday Lord Salisbury made a speech at the annual 
meeting of the Primrose League which is destined, we believe, 
to have a great and far-reaching influence on our national 
life. He told the country plainly that though all foreign 
Governments were at this moment most friendly and correct 
in their attitude towards this country, we must not rely upon 
this fact, but remember that in the long-run “ we can have 
no security except in the strength of our own right arm.” 
In face of the unfriendliness of other nations, if not of their 
Governments, and of the possibility of the peoples of the 
Continent being “united in one great wave to dash upon 
our shores,” we were bound to take precautions. We 
were a great maritime nation, but maritime nations had always 
been destroyed, not by attacks on their distant possessions, 
but “by a blow directed at the heart.” Lord Salisbury, as 
we have explained elsewhere, urged upon his hearers that the 
best precaution for us to take was not a recourse to anything 
approaching conscription, but to the instruction of the people 
in rifle shooting. He therefore strongly advocated the forma~- 
tion of rifle clubs. Our readers must know from what we 
have written during the past winter how heartily we agree 
with him. We will only say further that we do not think 
that Lord Salisbury meant to convey the impression that 
there was any immediate cause for alarm as to our foreign 
relations, but merely to point out that we ought to take pre- 
cautions while there is yet time. The enemy is not at the 
gate, and if we prepare he never will be. If, however, we do 
not prepare there is every chance, nay, it is certain, that our 
right to existence as an Empire will be challenged, and we 
shall be forced to fight for our lives. 

Among the most important items of news received this 
week is the account of the riot at Wei-hai-wei. We 
have been raising a Chinese regiment there, and on 
May 5th the temper of the men was tried. The Chinese 
officials, who are, as usual, annoyed at the presence of the 
foreigner, which enables any specially marked man to escape 
their clutches, instigated a mob to make an attack on the 
Commission which is delimiting boundaries. So dangerous 
did the mob become that the new regiment was called out 
and the attack repulsed, with a loss to the assailants of thirty 
men killed on the spot. The Chinese soldiers behaved per- 
fectly, though they were firing on their own countrymen, and 
though their commanding officer, Major Penrose, was wounded. 
This means that an effective Chinese army could be formed, a 
fact of the gravest moment. Ifit were formed by the Imperial 
Government all Europeans alike would be held at arm’s length, 
and this is perfectly possible. It is always assumed that the 
officers required must be Europeans; but suppose they were 
Japanese or Ghoorkas, the latter of whom are reckoned by 
Pekin among her feudatories? If, on the other hand, a 
European Power organised a Chinese army, she would have 
at her disposal a terribly massive instrument of conquest. 
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The uneasiness in Constantinople seems toincrease. There 
is no money for anybody outside Yildiz Kiosk, and the Sultan 
is evidently warned by his spies that plots are constantly on 
foot, some of which threaten his life. He is, therefore, rest- 
‘essly suspicious, arrests go on continuously, and as the spies 
direct his fears specially against reformers, a regular flight 
has commenced of distinguished Turks, one of them a son of 
the Minister of Police. The regular method of flight is to 
seek refuge ina European Consulate, and thence escape to 
the Continent, more especially if the suspected man has been 
offered an Asiatic appointment. In Asia persons out of 
favour are apt to suifer from malaria. Too much import- 
ance must not be attached to these events, as the Sultan’s 
power rests on a solid foundation, his religious and traditional 
hold over the Ottomans in Asia Minor; but the disaffection 
of the capital has been fatal to many Sultans, and if the 
Ulema grew alarmed a revolt might assume dangerous pro- 
portions. Curiously enough, the timidity of the Sultan is in 
one way his protection. It is believed that if attacked he 
would fly to Broussa, and the populace of Constantinople 
know perfectly well that if he fled no Sultan would ever re- 
enter a city which its citizens still regard as the Queen of the 
Mahommedan world. The Tarks have always declared that 
whenever they quit Constantinople they will leave behind 
them irreparable ruin. 


Omens, we suppose, have ceased to impress Frenchmen, or 
we should have heard more of one which was visible this week. 
A great storm threw down the Exhibition statue of the 
Republic, which again in its fall broke the statue of Icarus 
to fragments. That indicates, a Roman augur would, we 
think, have said, that the Republic is doomed, but that in its 
fall it will crush the ambitious man who strives to mount the 


car of the gods. 


The Nationalists of Paris are wild with delight. They 
earried on Sunday nine seats in the Municipal Council, the 
most violent among them proving exceptionally popular, and 
they think, therefore, that Paris as a whole is with them. 
They do not dominate the Council, but they hope that with 
the aid of the Royalists, the Bonapartists, and the Anti- 
Semite fanatics they may make action impossible without 
their consent. It seems certain that large sections of 
Parisians are for the moment anti-Republican, but they 
can do nothing without the Army, and all over the country 
the municipal elections have ended in Nationalist defeats. 
The total result, therefore, is that an insurrection would be 
hopeless unless the soldiery joined it, and that the Chambers 
will remain, on the whole, friendly to the Republic. The 
situation would still be dangerous if Paris retained its old 
ascendency, but, for reasons stated elsewhere, we belicve that 
this is waning. Swift intercommunication enlarges a capital 
without strengthening its hold on the Executive. 








The meeting of the Emperors at Berlin passed off without 
accident and amid strong manifestations of popular approval. 
The gathering of grandees tou do honour tothe majority of 
the Crown Prince, who was eighteen on Sunday, May bth, is 
believed to have been unprecedented, every dynasty in 
Europe being represented by a member of the Royal house. 
The central ceremony was the taking of the military oath 
before the altar in the chapel of the Royal Castle, and the 
demeanour of the Crown Prince is said to have given his 
father great satisfaction. He is described as a young man of 
pleasant though reserved manuers, who has been brought up 
in partial seclusion, especially during his three years’ resi- 
dence in Holstein, but has been carefully educated in many 
things. He is, of course, an officer in the Army, but no one 
reports anything as to his abilities or his personal tastes, 
except that he has a fondness for music,—as had also 
Frederick the Great. It is probable that he will have for 
some years to lead a subdued life, there being no constitu- 
tional rdle for an Heir-Apparent to fill, and he may travel 


extensively. 


The Austrian Emperor has created his brother-Sovereign 
Field-Marshal in the Austrian Army, and the Imperial 
speeches at the State banquet, which were written out before- 
hand, were obviously intended to assure the world that the 
Triple Alliance still holds firm. The German Emperor indeed 
said so in so many words, adding that the Alliance, which had 


now bound the three nations for twenty years, and “heheaets 
itself deep in the peoples’ convictions,” was “ the safe = 
of the peace of the whole world.” Francis Joseph ie: 
cordially, making special mention of “ his honoured frie d 
and ally, the King of Italy,” and declaring that “ by his an 
ing care of that blessed work ” (peace) “the Emperor Willia ' 
had, as the valiant custodian of all parts alike of his secdlinn 
heritage, won for himself uadying honour.” It is said that his 
Majesty bas privately pressed on the German Court the 
necessity of keeping on good terms with Great Britain, whoge 
favour is indispensable to Austria as well ag Italy in the 
Mediterranean, The Russians are greatly annoyed at this 
recementing of the Alliance, which it will be remembered 
Lord Salisbury once pronounced a thing to be thankful to 
God for. It is certainly a guarantee of peace, but how deep 
must be the jealousies and how grasping the ambitions which 
make such a guarantee a blessing! A shirt of mail is a 
protection, but the situation in which it is necessary to sleep 
in one is not the situation most conducive to rest, 


At the Academy banquet on Saturday last there was the 
usual, or even more than the usual, outburst of after. 
dinner oratory. The King of Sweden and Norway, the 
Prince of Wales, Lord Salisbury, Mr. Goschen, the Arch. 
bishop of Canterbury, to mention only the chief names, al] 
made speeches. Mr. Goschen most properly and in very 
happily chosen words reminded us that in praising the blue. 
jackets and Marines who have fought so nobly for their 
country on shore we must not forget their less fortunate bat 
not less devoted shipmates who have been engaged in the 
toilsome though unsensational work that falls toa blockading 
squadron. Lord Salisbury’s speech was for the most part 
couched in a somewhat light, if not cynical, vein ; but there 
was something very touching as well as very dignified in the 
reference to Mafeking. Lord Salisbury’s devotion to his 
family is well known, yet how little has the fact been 
obtruded on the country that the Prime Minister has a 
dearly loved son shut up there. That fine reticence is as 
patriotic as it is well- bred, and may serve for all time asa 
model of how a great statesman should bear himself when 
matters of the most poignant private concern are involved 
with those of public interest. We have dealt elsewhere with 
Lord Salisbury’s remarks upon the criticism to which the 
Government has been exposed, and will only note here Lord 
Salisbury’s plea that he could not speak of the political actions 
of the Government, “ not because they are unworthy of praise, 
but because we are forbidden to go into the secrets of the 
Council chamber.” Lord Salisbury probably means that if 
the secret diplomatic history of the past eight months could 
be disclosed the country would realise what great services the 
Government has rendered the country by preparing against, 
counterworking, and neutralising foreign unfriendliness, 


In the House of Lords on Friday week Lord Lansdowne, 
answering Lord Portsmouth, defended the publication of the 
Spion Kop despatches. His chief point was that the de- 
spatches having been received, the Government were bound 
either to suppress them or to publish them, But the public 
expected them to be published, and if they had not been 
published their substance would have been wormed ont of 
the Government by a series of questions. Therefore it was 
necessary to publish them, and to publish them entire, since 
editing and partial suppression was not to be thought of. 
But though the Government published the despatches, they 
did not act on the censures conveyed, for they did not con- 
sider those censures compelled action. Lord Kimberley, who 
spoke next, most properly pointed out that the question of 
publication or no publication ought to have been decided solely 
on grounds of public interest and not with any idea of 
satisfying a public craving. Lord Rosebery followed in a 
speech far too vehement, and therefore not nearly so effective 
as that of Lord Kimberley, and the Duke of Devonshire wound 
up the debate by declaring that the Government, when consider- 
ing the question whether to publish or not to publish, had, 
in fact, thought simply of what was best in the public interest. 
In our view the Government while a campaign is proceeding 
should take the fullest possible latitude as regards suppres- 
sion, and should only publish condemnatory despatches after 





they have decided to take action on them. To leave a man 
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+, command and yet publicly to condemn his conduct cannot 
in 





be wise. 

In the House of Commons the debate took much the same 
asin the House of Lords. After Mr. Wyndham had 
ficial case, and after Mr. Asquith had very ably 
made mincemeat of it, Sir Arthur Acland- Hood, a soldier and a 
supporter of the Government, spoke very strongly against 
the action of the Government. His speech was for the most 

art absolutely sound, but he made a mistake in using 
cot which implied that the Government had invited Sir 
Redvers Buller to “cook” his despatch, and so had asked 
him to do something unworthy of a gentleman. This, as Mr. 
Balfour had no difficulty in showing, is not a fair way of 

uiting the matter. Mr. Balfour’s speech, which wound up 
the debate on the Government side, was a remarkable piece of 
Parliamentary oratory, but though quite convincing upon the 
charge that the Government wanted Sir Redvers Buller to 
“eook” his despatch, it contained no valid defence for publica- 
tion, We can only say again that the publication of the 
censures on Sir Redvers Baller was necessarily a blunder if 
and when the Government decided not to take any action 
thereon. In the end the Government obtained a majority of 


99.votes (215 to 116). 


On Taesday the Bishop of Winchester moved in the House 
of Lords that legislative effect should be given to such 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on the Licensing 
Laws as were common to the Majority and Minority Reports. 
Lord Salisbury, who approached the question in his most 
detached mood, protested against special consideration being 
shown to a divided Commission, minimised the points of con- 
tact between the two Reports, deprecated hasty or precipitate 
legislation, and criticised temperance reformers for striking an 
arbitrary line of division between the cellared and the cellar- 
less classes. The Archbishop of Canterbury, who pertinently 
observed thatif this were the case he wondered why Lord Salis- 
bury had ever issued a Commission at all, proposed an amend- 
ment, which was substituted for the Bishop of Winchester’s 
Motion, to the effect that “it is desirable that her Majesty’s 
Government should on an early day lay before Parliament 
proposals founded on such of the recommendations contained 
in the final Report of the Royal Commission as are common 
toboth the Minority and the Majority Reports”; but this, after 
Lord Salisbury had declared it to be practically a vote of want 
of confidence in the Government, was rejected by a majority 
of 3 (42 to 45). In our opinion, Lord Salisbury would have 
been better advised had he confined himself to the very 
reasonable statement that the present was not a time which 
this or any Government could choose for embarking on so 
controversial a subject as temperance legislation, and had 
refrained from a general attack on restrictive legislation. 
His speech would not have been out of place in introducing 
an Act repealing all our Licensing Laws. 


eourse 
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delivered by Ministers, ex-Ministers, or movers of a Bill or | 


Resolution to twenty minutes’ duration, furnished the House | 


of Commons with an hour’s excellent entertainment on Tuesday 
evening, Major Rasch, in a concise history of the movement, 
gave some ludicrous examples of great speeches on small sub- 
jects—eg., that of the Member who spoke for an hour and 
twenty minutes on the question of undersized fish—and Sir A. 
Acland-Hood, who supported him, happily described the 
Motion as an attempt to substitute a mobile quickfiring 
weapon for the more ponderous and large-bore weapons of 
the past. Mr. Balfour in a graceful and humorous speech 
sympathised with the aim of the reformers, but deprecated 
the adoption of any hard-and-fast rule, especially as the 
tendency, during his own Parliamentary experience, had 
been all in the direction of brevity. After Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman had expressed his entire concurrence 
with Mr. Balfour, described the salutary effect on himself of 
the ten minutes’ rule, and vindicated his right to exercise the 
traditional privilege of the Opposition by the announcement 
that he intended to support the Motion because he regarded 
a vote on this subject as a pious opinion in favour of short 
speeches, the Motion was lost by 137 to 91. 





Mr. MacNeill once more proposed on Tuesday that no 
Minister of the Crown should in future be a director of a 





public company, alleging that 52 per cent. of the Ministry 
held directorships, and hinting that the present war had been 
caused by “a Stock Exchange Government for Stock 
Exchange purposes.” Wild talk of that kind of course 
made the answer of the- Advocate-General—which was 
substantially that Ministers might be trusted to pick 
companies not affected by Government contracts—very easy, 
but we confess we agree with Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman 
in deprecating the practice. No one wants to interfere with 
the investments of Ministers, but it ought to be etiquette for 
a politician who accepts office to cease to be a director. A 
shareholder, however large his interest in an undertaking, 
differs from a director in this,—that he has not pledged him- 
self to do his best for other shareholders. A director has, 
and if he is a Minister his positive duty towards his co-pro- 
prietors may clash with his positive duty towards the State. 
He may carefully avoid Government contracts and yet know 
that a war is coming which will shake his company. Is he to 
conceal that fact from his fellow-directors? Doubtless he 
should, for duty to the State is supreme, but we can imagine 
him thinking his silence at the Board almost a treachery. 


Professor Dicey makes in Monday’s Zimes one of the best 
suggestions that has yet been made for solving the problem 
of Australian appeals. Let the Imperial Parliament, he 
advises, so modify Olause 74 of the Commonwealth Act as to 
retain the same right of appeal as exists in the case of Canada. 
“But let the provision which deals with the right of appeal 
reserve to the Federal Parliament the power to legislate on 
the subject of appeals to the Queen in Council.” The result 
of this course of proceeding will, he urges, be as follows: 
“The right of appeal will be retained, but the Imperial 
Parliament will have formally announced the intention of 
yielding to the wish of the Australian people whenever, 
through the mouth of their own Parliament, they should 
have deliberately decided that the right of appeal ought to 
be curtailed.” This excellent suggestion will in practice 
allow the Australian nation an absolutely free choice as to 
whether or not they will allow the provinces or individuals to 
appeal, but at the same time will not make the denial of the 
right of appeal a fundamental part of the Australian Con- 
stitution. We want the Australian people to do as they like, 
aud not to bind them by their fundamental law to a course of 
which it is very doubtful whether they approve. 


No more impressive or inspiring sight has been witnessed 
within the memory of the present generation than the march 
of the Naval Brigade through London on Monday. The 
bluejackets from Ladysmith, headed by Captain Lambton of 
the ‘ Powerful,’ together with a detachment of the Marines 
who fought so splendidly at Graspan, marched vd Victoria 
Street to the Horse Guards, where they paraded, and after 
being addressed by Mr. Goschen and the Prince of Wales, 
were entertained at luncheon at the Admiralty. Thence, at 


SL | 3.50 the Brigade—hauling two Maxims and a 12-pounder 
Major Rasch’s Motion to limit speeches other than those | 


used in the siege—marched amid « continuous roar of cheers 
through the densest crowd ever seen on the Embankment 
into the City, took tea at Lloyd’s, the members acting as 
waiters, and were each presented with a silver tobacco-box as 
a memento of the occasion. The splendid appearance of the 
men, the enthusiasm of the crowd, and the perfect weather 
combined to render the occasion in every way memorable and 
exhilarating. Perhaps the most wonderful thing about the 
procession was the skill shown by the mounted police and the 
good temper of their horses in clearing a passage for the 
sailors and marines. 


It was announced on Thursday that Lord Justice 
Lindley had resigned the office of Master of the Rolls 
and been made a Lord of Appeal, and that Sir Richard 
Webster has succeeded him. Sir Robert Finlay becomes 
Attorney - General, and Mr. Carson takes the vacant 
post of Solicitor-General. That Sir Richard Webster will 
prove a good President of the Court of Appeal we do not 
doubt ; while in Sir Robert Finlay the Government will 
have a chief legal adviser of great weight and judgment, not 
merely in purely legal matters but in the border region 
between law and politics;—a region where wise counsel is 
often greatly needed. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (24) were on Friday 100}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 
LORD SALISBURY AND RIFLE CLUBS. 


HE nation should be grateful to Lord Salisbury, for 
he has spoken out on the subject of national security. 
Without in any way using unduly alarmist or injudicious 
language, or in the least throwing doubts upon the friend- 
ship or sincerity of foreign Governments, he has called 
upon the nation to face the problem of national defence, 
and has warned them that if they mean, as they ought, 
to make themselves absolutely safe from “the blow at 
the heart,” they must be prepared. But he has not 
been content to use general phrases. He has laid down 
the right lines on which the nation should prepare for 
its own defence. It is perfectly true, strategically, that 
the Navy is the true guardian of the British Isles. That 
is the inevitable conclusion from the military data when 
considered scientifically. But in spite of this fact we 
hold that the people of this country are morally right in 
saying that they are not content to be defended entirely 
by the Navy, for they mean, if the improbable were to 
happen and the Navy were to be swept away, to give 
a good account of themselves. They do not want to relax 
their efforts in regard to the Navy, but they will not 
endure the position of being utterly at the mercy of an 
enemy supposing the Navy were sent to the bottom. The 
householder provides all sorts of stable arrangements 
under which it is humanly impossible that he himself will 
ever have to drive the dog-cart to fetch the doctor if there 
is a sudden emergency. But unless he is a very poor 
creature, he likes to feel that he can harness the horse 
himself and drive it anywhere. So the British people 
ought to feel that they could in an emergency do the 
Navy’s work, even though they have made such good 
naval preparations that it is next to impossible that they 
will ever be called upon to do what the Fleet is organised 
for,—i.e., to prevent invasion. ‘To put it in another way, 
we mean to have the country insured in a second office, 
although we do not in the Jeast distrust the principal office. 
But though the country means to have a military as 
well as a naval insurance, it naturally wishes that the 
second insurance, while adequate, shall be as little 
burdensome as possible. It is in regard to the nature of 
this second insurance that Lord Salisbury has spoken 
such wise and useful words. He realises that the essential 
thing is that the mass of the population should be in- 
structed in the use of the rifle. If once this is accomplished, 
and if it could be truly said that even 50 per cent. of the 
men between eighteen and fifty-eight can use a rifle, then all 
dread of invasion, even if the Navy were to be destroved, 
all fear of “ the blow at the heart,” must disappear. What 
is wanted is that every village in the country should have 
its rifle range freely accessible to all the inhabitants, and 
that those inhabitants should be encouraged to make 
themselves proficient.—Just think what a different thing 
the question of resisting invasion would become if in the 
band of country thirty miles from the coast there were half- 
a-million riflemen already mobilised in their own towns 
and villages, and ready at any moment to line the neigh- 
bouring hillsides and river-banks which they knew 
as intimately as their own front-doors—With such 
auxiliaries, a comparatively small number of Regulars and 
Militia, with plenty of artillery, of course, could make the 
advance of an enemy inland quite impossible. 


Lord Salisbury has spoken so strongly and with such 
evident conviction on the subject of rifle clubs that it is 
absolutely impossible that the subject can now be allowed 
to sleep. The Government is committed to doing every- 
thing that can possibly be done to encourage the move- 
ment. It remains to be considered what is the best method 
of encouragement. In our opinion, the first thing for the 
Government to do, while giving help in the way of supplying 
rifles and ammunition cheaply, is to see that the move- 
ment is not strangled by red-tape, and to insist on its free 
and voluntary character being maintained. The Govern- 
ment’s subsequent and detailed action in the matter 
should, in our opinion, be something of this kind. They 
should let it be known that whenever a village rifle range 
is opened to which the inhabitants have free access under 
certain reasonable rules, they would supply free of 
charge a range guardian and instructor, would lend rifles to 








members of clubs on very easy terms or even gratuitously, 
and would supply ammunition at cost price to all and 
free to persons obtaining the certificate of marks. 
manship. It may seem at first sight as if the sy pl 

ing of these range guardians and instructors would 
be a very expensive and burdensome business, but in realit 

it should not be so, These men should, of course, all be 
ex-soldiers, preference being given to men who had seen 
active service. They should also be more than mere range 
caretakers. They should wear uniforms and be available for 


all military duties. Thus the country would be dotted over | 


with Reservists who would serve to keep alive the interest 
of the country in soldiers and soldiering. But if there were 
a professional uniformed soldier in every village the effect 
on recruiting would be excellent, At present in many 
villages, and even in whole districts, a young man who 
thinks of joining the Army has no one to help him on the 
way. He has to hunt up a recruiting sergeant in some 
unknown street of a distant town, and very naturally is 
put off by these difficulties. If he had only to go to the 
village rifle range and talk to a man he had known all 
his life, he would have no difficulty. That, however, is 
ouly an incidental advantage. ‘The main point is that the 
Government should take the annual charge for a “ range. 
ward” off the village. But this is not the whole of what 
we would have the Government do. We propose that 
they should pass an Act allowing any Parish Council to 
acquire a suitable rifle range, and to levy a rate for the 
purpose, and also give an annual grant to the Parish 
Council based upon the amount of use made of the range, 
—say on the number of persons who had passed the 
Volunteer test of shooting efficiency. 


We have dealt first with suggestions as to what the 
Government might do to help rifle clubs, but, in our 
opinion, the really important work must come from below 
and not from above. What is wanted is that during 
the course of the next two months there should be 
held in every village in Great Britain—and we would add 
Ireland, for we are not in the least afraid of Irishmen 
learning to shoot—a meeting for the purpose of estab. 
lishing a rifle club and securing a range. And here we 
would implore the county magnates whose voices will 
be supreme to remember that the first, the essential, 
thing is to get the rifle range near the village. It is far 
better to have a three hundred or five hundred yards 
range near men’s homes than a splendid long-distance 
range a mile or two away. When a man has got bitten 
with the love of shooting at the village range, he will very 
likely manage to get to the long range, but the first thing 
is to get him to take to the rifle. Even a range so short 
as to be only an open-air shooting gallery and to require 
the Morris tube is far better than nothing. Tbroughout 
the chalk counties we believe that there is a great 
deal to be done in the way of adapting old chalk pits and 
quarries for short rifle ranges, and we commend the 
notion to the men of Surrey, Kent, Sussex, Hampshire, 
Wiltshire, and Dorsetshire. No doubt at first the estab- 
lishment of rifle ranges in the villages will meet with great 
opposition. People will be afraid of the neighbourhood 
being infested by stray bullets, but they must try to keep 
those fears in order, and remember that a good way of 
showing that patriotism which they are so anxious to prove 
is not to make a fussy or selfish opposition to rifle ranges. 
The advocates of rifle ranges, on the other hand, must be 
reasonable and not ask for long ranges in impossible 
places. As we have said above, let them, where they cannot 
get a better, be content with a short range. It is certain 
to do good, and may lead to further developments. No 
doubt in the last resort the question of the success or 
failure of the village rifle clubs will depend upon whether 
the landowners of Great Britain are willing to help. If 
they set their faces against them we fear there is no doubt 
that they will be able toruin the scheme. If, on the other 
hand, they are willing to make certain sacrifices, the move- 
ment is bound to succeed. We do not mean by this that the 
landlords should be expected to give rifleranges gratuitously 
whenever asked. There is neither equity nor good busi- 
ness in such a notion. We hold, instead, that the land- 


owner should be paid a reasonable price for his land, - 


either by way of rent or purchase. All he can be fairly 
asked to do is to be accommodating, to overcome, not to 
raise, difficulties, and to encourage the work. The finane 
cial burden should certainly not fall on a class that has of 
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so much, but the nation has a right to expect 
that the squires will lead the movement, and lead it on 

‘de and democratic lines. When the villagers say 
he he squires, as in effect they will : ‘ Your fathers led 
: fathers at Crecy and at Agincourt, will you not 
Tend us now?’ there must be no hesitation as to the 
ag only one more word to say. While the 
village clubs are rising from the soil as it were, we 
trust that county associations or federations will also 
arise in order that mutual help and support may be given 
and in certain cases joint action be taken. Asa rule, we 
should prefer one village one range, but for long-distance 
ranges co-operation will be necessary. Lastly, we hope 
that from the very beginning the clergy of all denomina- 
tions will agree to the ranges being open on Sunday 
afternoons. ‘That is a time which is not, as a rule, 
very profitably employed by the young men of the 
village. Surely it is better that they should be learning 
to shoot with a rifle than lounging about and betting on 


dogs, horses, or pigeons. 


ee 
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THE CROWN PRINCE OF GERMANY. 


T is not of much use to speculate on the character of 
the German Crown Prince, who has just been pro- 
claimed of age, interesting figure though he isas a man 
who in due course of nature, be it to-morrow or be it forty 
years hence, must wield so vast a power. Prussians 
would hardly recognise themselves without a King, and 
an upset of the Imperial throne of Germany, though not 
an unthinkable, is a most improbable event. Public 
estimates of Heirs-Apparent are seldom, if ever, trust- 
worthy, and if they were would help us little, for the 
weight of the crown, the sudden change in all duties, 
surroundings, advisers, and, above all, interests, radically 
modify the character. Henry V. was not Prince Hal in 
a new robe, but another than Prince Hal, and the scoffing 
tyrant Frederick, “without fear, without faith, and without 
mercy,” whom, nevertheless, one is forced to call ‘‘ Great,” 
was supposed as Heir-Apparent to bea flute-playing, ease- 
loving poetaster, Who, again, can recognise in the 
Francis Joseph of our day the fierce young tyrant who 
ascended the throne in 1848, who tried to play steam- 
roller over eighteen States, and who did not court-martial 
Haynau? William IIT. may be a very different man from 
the Imperial and Royal Crown Prince Frederick, and the 
fact that he is a Hohenz»llern gives the world no 
guidance. The steady rise of the Hohenzollerns, their 
success as land grabbers, and the heroism of those among 
them who were fighting men, have produced in the 
general mind a natural illusion, They are supposed to 
have been all soldier - statesmen with strong wills, 
imperious ways, and great ability for affairs. The 
Hohenzollerns, in truth, have been no more all alike 
than any other family, than the Hapsburgs, for instance, 
among whom the strong men have resembled the Julian 
Casars—Wallenstein’s master was just Tiberius over 
again—while the weak have been singularly feeble. The 
first Hohenzollern King, Carlyle’s “ most expensive Herr,” 
Was an extravagant poseur, always wanting to seem 
grand because he was deformed, though, as it chanced, 
his mad desire for the “barren title” of King was 
the making of his house and of Prussia, Potentialities 
lurk in “barren titles,’ as Rudolf of Hapsburg 
knew, and as our poorer nobles know when they 
goto America, and the Elector might have been swept 
away when the King emerged from the flood. Indeed, 
William IL, the vacillating voluptuary who invaded 
Revolutionary France, could bat for his kingship hardly 
have kept his throne. The Hohenzollern, again, who was 
crushed by Napoleon, partly because his father had 
allowed the Army to decay, and partly because half his 
soldiers, being Poles, were at heart on Napoleon's side, 
was by nature a fuinéant who did his one great act 
for his dynasty and his people when he married Louise of 
Mecklenburg, a lady sprung from a race that saw and 
survived Charlemagne and with the heart of a great mun. 
The Hobenzollern of the Crimean time, again, was a 
dreamy pietist, who latterly so suffered from absence of 
mind that a false rumour spread of his drinking habits ; 
while the late Emperor Frederick, though a considerable 
soldier with the bearing of a Paladin, belonged essentially 











to the reflecting type of humanity. He purposed rather 
than acted, and his people loved him because they instinc- 
tively discerned his purposes. To be a Hohenzollern is 
not therefore necessarily to be a strong, swift-cutting, 
“heady” man, and this Crown Prince may be as unlike his 
father as the present Emperor is to the Monarch who 
accepted the Imperial throne. The accounts «f him are 
all pleasant, which may be taken as evidence thit he is 
courteous, and he has been sedulously trained, which means 
that he will not be hampered in life, as Alexander III. of 
Russia was, by sheer ignorance of facts. He is s.id to be 
“reserved,” too, which implies that he can thi: k reserve, 
which in the old is often only a cover for indecigion, being 
in the young usually evidence that there is a mind and 
that it is not precipitately made up. 


There is a disposition to believe that the future 
Emperor has been over-educated, but the idea is probably 
ill-founded. Boys, even of the reflective kind, have a 
most healthy power of refusing to take in more know- 
ledge than they can assimilate, or, on taking it, of throwing 
it up again. We can remember but one considerable man 


| of our time, John Stuart Mill, who was over-educated, and 
| his inclination towards priggishness may have arisen from 


an hereditary tendency rather than over-culture. Sir Robert 
Peel was trained to be a statesman, and became one of 
the first order, and the sons of the English clergy, who 
are generally more carefully trained than other men, 
because if they were not they would starve, show among 
them an unusual proportion of successful men with inde- 
pendent minds. Though Charles V. did not know gram- 
mar, and Clive never learned an Indian tongue, the belief 
that ignorance ‘begets strength is only a survival of the 
old superstition that culture impairs manliness. As a 
matter of fact, the new officers who are trained are as 
eager to be first in a charge as the old officers who were 
not, and though Staff College men blunder like their 
neighbours, nobody has ventured to accuse them of shirk- 
ing the shot. Princes, we may rely on it, will not be en- 
feebled by training, even though their position involves a 
dissipation of attention which used to be considered 
injurious. A Crown Prince in our day to play his part 
reasonably well must speak in at least three languages 
besides his own, must learn all that a good scientific 
officer learns, must get up enough history not to make 
blunders and to recognise what is possible and not 
possible, must know something of treaties and diplomacy, 
must be sufficiently scientific to comprehend what a new 
discovery means, and must be able without too great. a strain 
to extract the essence out of an official report. That is a 
good deal to acquire when one remembers that after all the 
most useful of kingly powers is accurate judgment of others’ 
character ; but still the present Emperor has acquired it 
all, and much seamanship besides, and as his mind has 
neither been weakened nor stiffened in acquiring it one 
does not see why the Crown Prince of Germany or the 
King of Spain, who enters his fifteenth year next Thursday, 
should not acquire it too without any injury to his powers. 
As Heir-Apparent the duties of the former will not be 
severe, but will leave ample time for study; and the 
waiting, of which so much is often made, is, after all, what 
every professional man goes through. Success does not 
come to politicians, or barristers, or doctors while they are 
young, and waiting for a throne must be much the same 
as waiting for success. We see no reason why the Crown 
Prince should not carry on his great line in a great way, 
—perhaps reconcile the existence of a strong Monarchy 
possessing both veto and initiative with the most perfect 
individual liberty of the subject. That is the work now 
to be done all over Europe, and if it can be done true 
Monarchy with right of leadership in the Monarch may 
last a long while yet. The masses care little for abstract 
ideas; the arming of the nations has accustomed them all to 
discipline ; and we doubt whether the seif-confidence which 
makes self-government seem easy really increasesin Europe. 
As education advances, a sense of the complexity of all 
things filters down among the peoples, and with it a desire 
for a strong, clear leadership by some one who is not 
exactly like themselves. Nothing is more singular ina 


democratic age than the willingness, as well as the com- 
pleteness, with which the nations leave foreign policy, 
which concerns their bones as well as their taxes, in the 
hands of an Executive often, as, for example, in all the 
Continental Monarchies, not even elected by themselves. 
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The peoples, in fact, perceive that on this subject they 
know little, and are not vainglorious ‘enough to act as if 
they knew much. Everybody used to expect great changes, 
but for our part we feel great doubt whether a hundred 
years hence Germany will be so situated that the character 
of the next Hohenzollern will be of little interest and no 
importanee. In the last five hundred years only two 
dynasties have even appeared to go out of history ; and 
while the house of France has lost two thrones, it still 
retains one ; and though the Stuarts have disappeared, one 
of the heiresses of the Stuarts is Queen of Great Britain, 
sovereign lady of more than a fourth of the inhabitants 
of the world. Little things are always changing, but the 
great features of Europe last, and among those features 
are the dynasties for whose continuance philosophers say 
they are unable to account. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC CRITICISM. 


ORD SALISBURY’S speech at the Academy 
banquet was no doubt meant for the most part to 
be humorous, but there was also present a certain note 
of real annoyance at the criticism to which the Govern- 
ment have of late been subject. Nor is Lord Salisbury 
the only Minister who has exhibited annoyance at the atti- 
tude of the Press and the public in regard to the actions 
of the Administration. His colleagues, or some of them at 
any rate, have also shown signs, we will not say of irrita- 
tion, but of impatience, at the fire of suggestions to which 
they have been exposed. This impatience is no doubt very 
natural, for the Government have had difficulties to con- 
tend with of which the public are unaware, and which can- 
not be set forth, and they fret a good deal that their silent 
successes in the conduct of affairs cannot be counted and 
weighed against the misfortunes and failures that have 
been apparent. But be this as it may, the moment is an 
opportune one for considering what this public criticism 
really amounts to and what is the true nature of the 
complaints made against the Government. 

In considering this question we mean to put aside 
altogether the mere party attacks on the Ministry, 
and also the attacks made in moments of heat and 
annoyance,—attacks which are grounded upon disgust 
and anger that things have gone wrong rather than on 
any reasonable and well-considered view that there has 
been failure when failure might have been avoided. When 
things turn out badly there are always plenty of people 
who, without thinking the matter out, are inclined to lay 
the blame on the Ministry, just as when things are 
flourishing they praise the Hxecutive for bringing about 
events which are in reality nothing but the results of good 
fortune. Such blame and such praise are of course value- 
less, and should be passed by with equal indifference. What 
we want to deal with is the legitimate and reasoned 
criticism which, whether right or wrong, is founded on 
something more substantial than the passion or depression 
of the moment. If the criticism of this kind to which the 
Government have been treated is considered fairly and 
coully, we do not think that Ministers have any real 
cause for complaint or impatience. They have not been 
treated with disloyalty or fickleness, nor can they say that 
they have been refused help in carrying on the arduous 
work of government from those from whom they had a 
right to expect support and encouragement. As we 
understand it, this legitimate criticism has taken the 
following form:—‘ We do not,’ say the independent but 
loyal supporters of the Government, ‘complain that the 
Government have not been more successful in carrying on 
the war. We are, indeed, well aware that the force of 
circumstances has again and again been against them, 
and we do not believe that any other body of statesmen 
when once the war had begun would have done otherwise 
than they did. They chose the best generals they 
could, and they have striven their hardest to keep 
those generals supplied with men and material, 
and to meet all the demands made upon them. But 
while admitting this we cannot forget the fact that the 
present Government during the three years of peace 
b-fore the war allowed our military forces to remain in a 
state of inefficiency. The War Office has shown itself not 
to be a business]'ke institution, and not to be capable of 
turning out an efficient army,—to be, in fact, not up to 
its work, But this is not an unalterable fact of Nature 





work humantiy cannpedect’ "Tt cee Ge ee 
: ve ’ hess of the 
Secretary of State for War to see that the War Office W 
up to its work, and of the Prime Minister, in pursuance of 
his function of general supervisor of the Government fret 
to select a War Minister capable of performing the necos. 
sarily arduous task, and then of supervising his accom 
plishment of that task.” The Government failed to treat 
the War Office seriously, and were content to let it go on 
as before,—that is the essence of the charge levied against 
the Ministry. Unfortunately, we must admit that the 
charge is well founded. We and thousands of Others 
who had given their confidence to the Government 
assumed originally that either the War Office was beine 
put on a businesslike footing or that it was an instity. 
tion which did not need any reform. When, however 
the War Office had to stand the test we found that it 
showed many of the failings of a moth-eaten and dry. 
rotted corporation. Even the stores of artillery and 
ammunition were deficient. Under such circumstances 
it was impossible not to criticise a Government who 
had enjoyed the opportunity of giving the nation ay 
efiicient War Office, and had not availed themselves of it. 
We have never been so criminally foolish as to ask 
them why they did not win more victories, but we did 
ask them, and have a right to ask them, why they were 
content to allow so vital an engine as the War Office to 
get rusty and out of repair, and to remain in weak 
hands, 


Another criticism on the Government which we hold 
to be legitimate concerns the way in which they have 
met and answered the attacks upon them. We cannot 
easily excuse the Prime Minister for, in effect, telling 
the country that they could not have a good Army or 
hope to have things well managed if they allowed 
so much Treasury control We do _ not ourselves 
believe that the alleged explanation of our deficiencies 
is the trae one, for we hold that efficiency and 
economy far more often go together than lavishness and 
efficiency; but granted Lord Salisbury’s premises, why 
did he not put an end to whatever was vicious in our 
system of Treasury control? He had the power, and it 
was his duty as the nation’s trustee to use that power 
if he thought the case so bad. In yet another particular 
has the Government’s method of defending themselves, or 
rather of viewing their duties towards the public, been open 
to criticism. The Government seem to think that it is 
their duty to set up a kind of idol called Public Opinion, 
and then to treat that strange creature compounded of 
newspaper paragraphs and prejudice as if it were the 
ruler of the land. They published the Spion Kop de- 
spatches, for example, confessedly because they believed 
that the public would insist on their publication. Here, 
indeed, the Government seem to have entirely mistaken 
the causes of the indignation created in the public mind. 
What reasonable people say about those despatches is 
simply this :—‘ Hither you should have withheld those de- 
spatches, or you should have published them as a justifica- 
tion for taking strong action in the case of both the censured 
generals. To publish them and do nothing was to give a 
blow to the authority of a general still retained in high com- 
mand which was most injudicious.’ What, in fact, the 
better public would have liked the Government to have 
said was something of this kind :—‘ Public curiosity about 
the real facts of Spion Kop be hanged. We will not 
gratify it by a word if we think that it will embarrass our 
armies in the field. If and when we recall a general we 
will publish the censure of his superiors, but till then we 
will publish nothing.’ It is because the Government did 
not take this attitude that they are criticised by their 
loyal supporters, and for no other reason, 

We have spoken strongly as to what we consider the 
failure of the Government (1) as to the treatment of the 
question of our military preparations during peace, (2) as 
to the unhappy way in which they answered the general com- 
plaint made against them on that score, and (3) as to the 
publication of the Spion Kop despatches, It would be 
absurd, however, to assert that these are reasons for with- 
holding support from the Government. Before any man 
can do that he must ask himself whether he knows of any 
body of men who would do better. But can any one who 
wishes to see a real and sound settlement made in South 
Africa suppose that a Ministry could be formed out of 
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‘he present Opposition which would do better ? The | 
gestion answers itself. Without a doubt the present 
Ministry should be kept in office, as the only body of men 
yrailable for accomplishing the purposes which the country | 
at heart. That being so, it appears to us that it is 
a duty of all true Unionists and Imperialists, both | 
‘nside and outside Parliament, to consider the alternative 
\finistry. If they do they will not turn out this | 
(sovernment. But if the Government is to be kept 
in, it must be retained in as great vigour and strength 
“ possible. No Government threatened by half-mutinous 
followers is ever strong. Loyalty to the Government | 
becomes, then, a public duty for all who want to see the | 
war carried to a prosperous end, and not rendered a) 
mere fruitless, blood-stained, and resultless episode. | 
We do not, of course, suggest that Unionists should 
withhold what we have termed legitimate criticism. 
There is no need for that. What they should refrain | 
from is mere irritating and carping criticism grounded not 
on reason but on momentary anger and annoyance. ‘Their 
criticism, that is, should be loyal. This is a duty they owe 
the Government and also the country. But the Govern- 
ment have also a duty to perform. They should refrain 
from all signs of touchiness at legitimate criticisms. 
The criticism of ill-temper they should simply ignore, 
but the criticism which is genuine and sincere they should 
receive and treat with candour and in good faith. Above 
all things, let them beware of the ingenuities of special 
pleading, and of seizing upon some foolish and blundering 
charge and tearing it to pieces while they ignore the 
essential complaints. It is tempting to do that, no doubt, 
bat it does not and cannot pay at a moment of national 
difficulty, for it is certain to produce the effect of levity 
and disingenuousness. The Government are not really 
inspired by such feelings, bat at the present moment 
they must avoid the faintest appearance thereof. 








THE WANING OF PARIS. 
HE Nationalists of Paris have carried nine fresh 
seats in the Municipal Council, and the anti- 
Republican parties who when acting together assume 
that name are almost frantic with delight. They hail 
M. Déroulede as a saviour, and are ready the moment the 
Exhibition ends to commence a violent agitation against 
all which exists, including the Government, the President, 
and the Republic itself. They are, it is true, vivlently 
divided among themselves, some being Royalists, some 
Tmperialists, and some advocates of a “plebiscitary 
Republic,” that is, in fact, of a succession of Dictators ; 
but they all as electors act together, each party hoping 
that if they can but produce confusion, its own man 
or its own principles will emerge at the top. Each 
elector who hates the Republic mentally repeats the pass- 
word of cur own Jacobites, “ Box it about, it will come to 
our father,” that is, if there is only disturbance enough of 
any sort the true King must profit. Even the Times 
correspondent, with all his shrewdness, is, we can see, 
alarmed, and can only comfort himself with the reflection 
that Boulangism was even stronger than Nationalism, 
and came in due time to nothing. That is not very 
reassuring, for the next Boulanger may be a man of 
nerve, and if the General had been the man his admirers 
believed him to be he might have entered the Hlysce in 
triumph, arrested all opponents, and so have compelled 
an appeal to the people which, the alternative being 
anarchy, must have ended in his favour. We agree, 
however, with M. de Blowitz that the election will prove 

sterile, but it is for a widely different reason. 
The Nationalists’ success indicates nothing but Pari- 
slat! Opinion, and we incline to believe that the poli- 
tical influence of Paris is distinctly waning. That 
influence was derived from three sources, all of which 
have almost imperceptibly but seriously declined in 
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these of the soldiers. That ‘army of the Revolution” 
has become useless. The men are there in even increased 
numbers, thev are, there is reason to fear, as savagely dis 
contented as of old, and their courage has not declined 
but their armament has become worthless. As agains 
weapons of precision, quickfiring guns, and Maxims 
they are as powerless as children, and the action once 
commenced, the generals, who know this, would mow 
them down as pitilessly as General de Galliffet did in 
1871. The“ plant of an armed Revolution,” as Parnell 
described it, no longer exists in the capital, and with its 
disappearance much of the extraordinary ascendency of 
Paris over France has also disappeared. It was the one 
city which could “ rise” with a prospect of success, but it 
must now sit still, or ifit “rises” without the Army behind 
it, must in defeat consolidate the party in possession of 
power. Remember the summary way in which the recent 
outbreak in Milan was suppressed. 

The second source of influence, the superiority of 
Paris to all other cities in France, though it 
has not disappeared, has been decidedly weakened. 
Formerly Paris was the only city in France of any great 
size or wealth, the only city with a great working popula- 
tion, the only one with a definite and influential opinion. 
To-day Marseilles, Lyons, Bordeaux, Rouen, Havre, are 
all great cities, with great businesses, a vivid life of their 
own, an opinion of their own, and a keen jealousy of 
being supposed to take orders from the capital. In the 
event of disturbance, and especially of disturbance not 
specifically directed against the rich, they would no longer 
go off like powder-barrels, but would hesitate and differ, 
and perhaps take widely different lines. They sym- 
pathise with Paris in “loving” the Army, in distrust- 
ing Jews, and in the uneasy sense that France ought to 
be nearer the top of the world, as it was in 1861; but it 
is by no means certain that they wish to overthrow the 
Republic under which they have prospered greatly, or 
would be acquiescent in a dictatorship, or, if they were 
acquiescent, would desire to seo the dictatorship entrusted 
to a favourite of Paris. Boulangism never conquered 
them, nor is there in France at this moment any man 
who would unite their suffrages. The smaller towns 
share in this enfranchisement of the centres, not because 
they can do anything of themselves, but because they 
have begun to look for a cue rather to the local centre 
than to the national one. The events of 1870-71 left on 
them a strong impression that Paris could blunder, that its 
decision could prove futile, and that they would do better 
in dangerous times to look for other guidance. The 
provincial cities, it is true, do not rule France, and can- 
not any of them singly defy Paris; but their force no 
longer goes, as it once did, to swell the strength of the 
capital, and make its opinion terrible to every Govern- 
ment, while their own strength as agaiust the Army is 
almost xi/. No one, as General de Gallifiet recently said 
from the tribune, can strike a coup d’état in any one of 
them ; nor is there one, except perhaps Lyons, which has 
an advantage in its hilly streets, which could hold out for 
twelve hours against the soldiers, if resolutely led. Paris 
would have to do the work of insurrection alone, and 
Paris lies in fetters which have been scientifically forged. 

Of the third source of influence it is more difficult for 
outsiders to judge, but certainly the symptoms seem to 
show that the mental ascendency of Paris over political 
thought has greatly declined. The rural Members do not 
vote as Paris bids them. The soldiery, who come from 
all France, are not captured by Parisian opinion. The 
municipal elections in the provinces have not ended in 
the return of Nationalists. Large majorities still support 
the Government, though the period of a General Election 
is drawing more near. General de Galliffet’s recent 
speech created enthusiasm in the Chamber, though its 





power of producing results. ‘The first source of influence 
was the physical force of the capital. Paris from | 
1790 to 1852 contained a populace which was as | 
formidable as an army, consisting of scores of thousands | 
of brave men, well acquainted with an effective system of | 
street fighting, accustomed to act under leaders, and 
always possessed in ways never fully explained, but 
probably through the favour of the metal trades, of a 
supply of arms which for street fighting were as good as | 


essence was that coups d’ctat were no longer pos- 
sible unless the Army struck the blow, and that 
the Army could uot strike unless the Minister of 


War was favourable to the revolt. ‘The General, in fact, 
discrowned Paris, and the provinces were quite pleased. 
We suspect the truth is that, although Paris is still the 
representative city, towards which every Frenchman 
conscious of more than average powers directs his steps, 
the new universality of education and the new facility of 
intercommunication have loosened the intellectual grip of 
Paris, as they undoubtedly have that of London. Paris 
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attracts as London attracts, but the attracted are no 
longer enslaved. If that is true—and we do not suggest 
it dogmatically—it will by degrees weaken the influence 
of Paris even more than her internationalism, and her 
consent, which is so marked this year, to be regarded as 
the City of Pleasure for all mankind. There are two 
facts about pleasure cities which we conceive are always 
true. One is that the workers, who are as indispensable 
to them as to the cities of industry, permanently hate and 
despise the non-workers; and the other is that the 
surrounding country distrusts and disregards their 
opinion as that of communities necessarily frivolous and 
wasteful. Paris in fact, we judge, is politically declining, 
and her vote, though it must alwavs be watched with 
attention as a symptom of possible disease in France, is 
no longer proof positive that the disease has taken hold. 
If the municipal elections in the provinces had gone 
Nationalist we should have feared for the Republic, for 
such a change would have meant a revulsion in national 
feeling, but as it is only Paris we think France is about 
as safe from revolution as before. The revolution may 
come from the Army, from victory, from defeat, from any 
of many causes, but it will not come from any changes, 
however deplorable, at the Hotel de Ville. 





“ VALUELESS PRINTED MATTER.” 


iq is a Bill before Parliament, introduced at the 

instance of the Trustees of the British Museum, 
which will probably be thought at first sight to be a very 
practical and useful measure. The British Museum is a 
spacious building, but if it were double its size there are 
limits to the quantity of printed matter it will hold. 
This limit has pretty well been reached, and as the 
new arrivals grow more numerous every year the 
time has obviously come for further enlargement. The 
Trustees, or more probably the Treasury, are not anxious 
to spend public money in giving house-room to more 
books and papers, and in order to avoid this necessity 
they have asked themselves whether the difficulty may not 
be approached from the other side. They are, in fact, in 
a position which is familiar to every London householder 
who is in the habit of buying books. The books increase, 
the shelves after a certain point remain stationary. The 
Museum authorities propose to deal with the problem 
very much as the householder deals with it. ‘I cannot 
move house,” he says; ‘I must weed the contents of my 
library.” And so he takes counsel with the second-hand 
bookseller, the buyer of waste paper, and the local 
librarian, and in the end a cart comes to the door and a 
portion of the library is either given away or made 
over to a purchaser. This is precisely the process 
whick is copied in the British Museum Bill. 
The Trustees are first to negotiate with the local 
librarian,—that is to say, they are to deposit copies 
of local newspapers in their possession subsequent 
to 1837 with County or Borough Councils. The possibility 
that these County or Borough Councils may not care to 
accept the gift is apparently provided for in the next 
clause. This empowers the Trustees to “dispose by 
destruction or otherwise of printed matter not of 
sufficient value to justify its preservation in the Museum.” 
What better evidence of the worthlessness of an old 
local newspaper can there be than the fact that no County 
or Borough Council will condescend to accept it? Yet the 
determination to look this particular gift-horse in themouth 
is likely to be not infrequently met with. Local institutions 
get filled up as surely, if not as quickly, as central institu- 
tions, and when there is very little space left unused, the 
offer of a file of old newspapers will probably be declined 
with thanks. Then the Trustees will have to fall back on 
the more comprehensive permission, and the rejected news- 
papers will be included in that huge mass of printed 
matter which is “not of suflicient value to justify its 
preservation in the Museum.” The only check upon the 
action of the Trustees is the provision that nothing shall 
be destroyed which is of earlier date than 1660, and that 
lists of the condemned matter shall be Jaid before both 
Houses of Parliament. 

This, we say, is the argument formally put forward on 
behalf of the Bill, and if the British Museum were a private 
library, or even an ordinary public library, it would be con- 
vincing enough. We question, however, whether there are 





many people who will think this of it after t es 
Mr. Sidney Lee’s letter in the Times of yore na 
Mr. Lee does not admit the analogy which andeclies ‘ke 
case for the Bill. The library of the British Muscun, 
exists in order to “house and make easy of accegs — 
and hereafter, in a single building that shall be o o pe 
all comers, the amplest materials in existence for 2 0 ‘ 
of literary, historical, archeological, and sociological pic 

search.” It is for this reason that every publisher is 
compelled to send to the Museum a copy of everything 
that he publishes. No matter is so worthless that the 
Trustees can decline to receive it, and from this it 
naturally follows that no matter is so worthless that the 
Trustees can refuse to keep it. What is the use of 
receiving matter if they may destroy it at their pleasure ? 
It would be more reasonable to give them the power of 
rejecting it when it is offered. For the lapse of time does 

not make the Trustees or their advisers any better judges 
of what is valuable or valueless. Nothing is of value for 

the purposes of the historian until the historian arrives 

In competent hands the most seemingly worthless matter 
becomes instinct with illustrative force. Supposing that 
all the old newspapers, pamphlets, broadsheets, and the 
like out of which Macaulay built up his history had been 
dealt with in the way provided in the Bill before 
Macaulay began his work, how much would have survived 
for the use to which he afterwards turned it? How much 
would have been destroyed as “ not of sufficient value to 
justify its preservation in the Museum” ? It may be urged 
that no one proposes to destroy old newspapers or pamphlets 
or broadsheets. They have a value from the mere fact that 
they are old, consequently they at least will be safe from 
the hand of the spoiler. It might be answered that the 
date named in the Billis 1660, so that most of the material 
which Macaulay found so useful might be withdrawn, if 
the Trustees so willed it, from the cognisance of historians 
yet tocome. We will concede, however, that destruction 
of this sort is too improbable to make it necessary to 
guard against it, that materials which have the mark of 
the historian already impressed on them will be as safe if 
the Bill passes as thev are now. But how about future 
Macaulays? These old newspapers and pamphlets and 
broadsheets that have become valuable by age possibly 
seemed as valueless to those who were living when they 
were printed as contemporary newspapers, pamphlets, 
and btoadsheets may seem to the Trustees of the British 
Museum now. It is not in the power of any one to say 
which of them will have value hereafter. They are printed 
for a momentary purpose, and when that momentary pur- 
pose is served they pass into deserved obscurity until they 
are dragged back to light by the historical or archeological 
student. In his hands they assume a wholly new import- 
ance. The object for which they were written has passed 
out of recollection, but they help to explain and reproduce 
the mental condition of the nation to which they were 
meant to appeal. Mr. Lee speaks with special authority 
on this subject. The Dictionary of National Biography, 
with which he has been associated from the beginning, 
owes its existence to “investigations which have been 
largely conducted in the British Museum. The news- 
papers and the valueless printed matter which it is now 
proposed either to destroy or to remove elsewhere have 
proved of the highest importance in tracking out or in 
testing numberless pieces of pertinent information.” If 
this Bill passes, no future dictionary can be sure of 
enjoying the same opportunities, 

There is one plea, and only one, which would dispose 
of this reasoning. If it can be shown that the capacity 
of the British Museum is exhausted, and that the 
choice of the Trustees lies between disposing of old 
matter or leaving new matter to lie in the_ street, 
even Mr. Lee’s appeal must be rejected. But to 
mention this plea is to recognise that it cannot possibly 
be urged. The provision of the necessary space is simply 
a matter of money. The British Museum library was not 
founded to contain so much printed matter as a particular 
building could hold. It was founded to contain all the 
printed matter which could be got together. The 
Trustees say,—‘We are over-full; let us weed out 
valueless matter.’ But this assumes that they are good 
judges of what is valueless, and we have seen that 
even the most eminent men in one generation cannot 
possibly determine this for another generation. Com+ 
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sequently, the occasion is not one in which pea | 

any claim to be considered. If it was wort 
while to spend public money in building the library, 
if it is worth while to spend public money in keeping 
up the library, it is equally worth while to spend public 
money in housing the additions to the library. Mr. 
Lee points out that it is not even clear that the Trustees 
have exhausted the shelf-room at their disposal; that 
if this is exhausted there is adjacent land bel onging to the 
Museum which is not yet utilised, and that even if they 
had utilised it they have still the power of apply- 
ing to Parliament for the means of getting more 
land. Each and all of these expedicnts ought to 
have been exhausted before the introduction of the 
present Bill, and we sincerely hope that the House of 
Commons will return it upon their hands with What. will 
amount to an intimation that so long as these expedients 
are untried the present request will not be listened to. Tf 
for any reason the purchase of the necessary land adjoin- 
ing the present library 1s specially difficult or specially 
costly, there isanother plan which might be adopted. The 
Natural History collections were once under the same roof 
with the antiquities and the books. The Natural History 
collections have been removed to South Kensington. 
Why should not the antiquities, or a portion of them, 
follow them there, and leave the whole of the build- 
ing in Bloomsbury for the use of the library? There 
would be considerable advantages in having all the 
national art collections, other than pictures, brought closer 
together, and there is probably still vacant space enough 
at South Kensington to admit of this being done. All 
need for the destruction of printed matter the value of 
which must necessarily remain unknown would thus be 
removed for a very long time to come. 





THE SAFE-KEEPING OF SECURITIES. 
E have often had occasion to blame rich women for 
their carelessness in keeping jewellery secure. They 
would not for the world leave fifty sovereigns on the table 
unprotected, but they will leave jewels worth five hundred in 
unlocked drawers, or under the care of maids whom they 
hardly know and in whose eyes a hundred pounds seems to be 
a fortune. A few years ago, when jewel robberies were so 
frequent, it was constantly shown in Court that stones worth 
thousands were left on toilet tables unwatched, or in dressing- 
bags which were trusted to porters at railway stations, and 
Judges, while they gave sentence, observed that the thieves 
were hardly worse than the owners who had exposed them to 
such irresistible temptation. Such carelessness was re- 
peatedly described as a feminine characteristic, but we are 
not sure that it was worse than the carelessness with which 
many men protect their bonds. They do not, indeed, leave 
them about on tables, but they deposit them in places where 
they are utterly insecure. Many who have accumulated for- 
tunes by care and industry keep the securities which repre- 
sent them in their own houses, in cupboards, in the drawers 
of their writing tables, or in common safes, thus exposing 
them not only to the chances of robbery, but to the possibility 
of destruction by fire. The writer personally knew one man 
who habitually kept fifty thousand pounds in bonds payable to 
bearer in an old bureau which anybody could have opened with 
a carving fork, and who replied to every remonstrance that 
his heirs might do as they liked, but that for himself he felt 
ita duty to look after his own property. Others habitually 
leave their bonds in small private banks, whose owners may 
be under the strongest temptation to pledge them; while 
others, again, leave them for years in the custody of 
their solicitors, and think no more of them than they 
do of their title-deeds or mortgages. They positively 
invite the frauds of which so astonishing a list has 
been published this week in the Daily Mail. So long 
as they receive the interest they expect they scarcely inquire 
as to the disposal of their money, they never ask to see their 
securities, and they not infrequently forget in what the 
money has been invested. Many actually resent a hint that 
they are culpably careless—we can name a solicitor who lost 
a valuable client by insisting that he himself ought not to be 
left sole trastee of bonds worth £70,000—and they almost 
Without exception shrink from inquiries as to the safety of 
their property, which would, as they fancy, indicate suspicion 





or distrust. How can they, they say, ask about property left 
in the hands of a man who manages their affairs and with 
whom they frequently dine? It would be too ungentlemanly. 
The cause of this negligence, moreover, is not always personal 
confidence. There is a kind of laziness in many men, an 
abhorrence of minute trouble, which is absolutely inexplicable. 
They will work hard to accumulate, will consider safe invest- 
ments for weeks, and when they have bought them will not 
spend half-an-hour a year in seeing that they are safe. They 
would rather, we verily believe, lose a year’s interest than cut 
off their own coupons, or count their own bonds, or write a 
short note authorising wife or son to perform those functions 
for them. They say they are trusting men they know, but 
when those men are changed by effluxion of time they go on 
trusting their successors, whom they do not know, just in the 
same fashion. We venture to say that one clear third at 
least of all the rich men who read the list of defaulting 
solicitors published in the papers of Tuesday reflected with a 
start of dismay that they might be similarly robbed, promised 
themselves to inquire carefully about their bonds, and not 
inquiring that very day, allowed things to go on just as before. 
Ninety-nine times out of a hundred perhaps they are justified 
by results, the honesty of solicitors, like the honesty of domestic 
servants, being matter of professional feeling, which is as good 
a guarantee as principle, but in the hundredth instance 
they are half ruined, and blaze with wrath because property 
which they, so to speak, left on the pavement has at last been 
taken away. Sometimes, indeed, they are not even angry. 
The writer knew well the case of a solicitor in one of the 
Home Counties who stole in all £60,000 from more than a 
hundred clients to speculate with on the Stock Exchange, and 
who, when at last he was compelled to admit that the 
securities entrusted to him were gone, escaped all punishment 
except ruin. Not one of his clients had seen his own securities 
for years, and not one of them could be induced to prosecute. 
The thief was, they all averred, personally “such a gentleman.” 


To decide on the best place for keeping money, once ac- 
quired, is by no means so easy as it seems, Asiatics succeed 
in keeping great hoards for generations, and though they 
sacrifice the interest, they are very seldom robbed. They 
trust their families and their dependants to a degree which ia, 
in the main, justified by experience, but which would be 
simply impossible to Europeans. We all think the East the 
chosen home of rogues, but sons in the East do not rob their 
fathers, and servants, especially in houses of long standing, 
are faithful about money to a degree which only becomes 
intelligible when we remember how seldom domestic servants 
are accused or suspected of pillaging the treasures of a 
European house. In England the best precaution of all is to 
buy inscribed stock, which is practically beyond risk from 
fire, forgery, or theft, though, curiously enough, as the 
books of the Bank of England show, it is not wholly 
beyond the risk of being forgotten. Lapse of memory, 
mental aberration, or sudden death must be the explanation 
of most of those failares to draw dividends which in the 
aggregate make up so large a mass of treasure without 
proprietors, The next best is to leave the bonds in the hands 
of a bank so large that if it is ever in difficulties stealing 
customers’ bonds would give it no relief, and would, more- 
over, be impossible without the complicity of many indi- 
viduals. Whether such banks are legally responsible if their 
clerks steal the bonds may be an undecided question, bat they 
certainly would be if they were allowed to charge a small 
commission for their trouble. A small private bank, on the 
other hand, may be the safest of places to-day, and the 
riskiest to-morrow, and the depositor has rarely means of 
knowing which of the two conditions is the one that for the 
time dominates the situation. His guarantee is really only 
the personal character of a man who may be the most upright 
of mankind or may be the maddest of gamblers on the Stock 
Exchange. That, we take it, is the temptation of the tempt- 
able private banker, who has the command of large fands, who 
finds ordinary lending very slow, and who is compelled by 
the necessities of his business to keep his eyes fixed upon the 
fluctuations of the Stock Exchange. The solicitor who 
accepts charge of securities—a charge he often cannot avoid 
—is simply a private banker with these circumstances against 
him, that hc probably has less capital of his own, that he 





knows better than any man how to conceal his difficulties, 
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and that he belongs to a profession which from age to age has 
attracted, and will attract, the keenest of mankind, a profes- 
sion too in which ability in many of its branches brings 
clients as much as weight of character. The trne defence 
against him, and the only one, is watchfulness, which ought 
not to be held to imply suspicion of any wrongdoing, 
any more than the refusal, so constant in trustee business, 
to consider a cheque equivalent to cash, There should be no 
suspicion in business, which should be governed by rales 
found by long experience to be needful or expedient. The 
butler may be annoyed when “his” plate is counted, for he is 
an uneducated man, and the suspicion that he is suspected 
has been drilled into him by his position as a poor guardian 
of much wealth ; but the solicitor onght to feel, usually does 
feel, that businesslike precautions involve no imputation on 
honesty. The reluctance of clients to seem suspicious has, 
however, deep roots in the national character, and is so nearly 
incurable that we believe the profession would do well to 
make quarterly examinations of securities, either by clients 
themselves or by an auditor, an inflexible etiquette. Just as 
it is considered “not proper” for a doctor to give a certificate 
as toa death within his own honsehold, or for a lawyer to 
draw a will in his own favour, so it should be considered “not 
proper” for a solicitor to allow a client to leave securities 
unexamined for more than a certain time. Most men can 
make time if they please for doing what must be done, and 
“counting your bonds” should be included among acts in 
that category. Defaulting solicitors are not very numerous 
after al], any more than defaulting banks, but the misery 
they cause is out of all proportion to their numbers. 





“BARLY CHRISTIAN” ROMANCE, 


wu the dramatic presentation of the Scriptural 
narrative is no new thing—miracle plays are as old 
as the fourth century—it is only within the memory of living 
men—“ Salathiel” was published some seventy years ago— 
that novelists first began to trespass on this hazardous ground 
in quest of matter for romantic treatment. The reasons for 
this abstinence are not far to seek. They are based first and 
foremost in our national reserve, in the feeling which most 
highly educated or intellectual people share that to make 
literary capital out of sacred themes is incompatible with good 
taste and borders on sacrilege, and they have been endorsed 
by the fact that, with the solitary exception of which we shall 
speak later on, no novelist of the first rank has ventured on 
this domain, Authors have been deterred, no doubt, by a 
consciousness of the immense difficulty of harmonising the 
sublime simplicity of the original narrative with their own 
invented additions and expansions, and of framing fresh 
dialogue that will not ring false alongside of the utterances 
recorded in Holy Writ. They have felt that to select any 
episode which has been fully treated in the Bible as a subject 
for expansion in a novel is, from the literary point of view, 
an undertaking somewhat akin to that of the addition of 
another act to a play by Shakespeare or the enlargement 
of Lycidas by the interpolation of as many more lines 
as the poem now consists of. 1: follows, then, we think, 
that a distinction may be fairly drawn between attempts 
to rewrite or reconstruct the central portions of the 
Scripture narrative — attempts which we hold to be 
foredoomed to failure by the fatal comparisons which 
they challenge—and attempts to expand or illaminate such 
episodes, incidents, and characters as are only treated in out- 
line by the sacred writers. To lay the scene of a novel in 
Palestine during the time of Christ’s sojourn on earth is 
more likely to argue presumption than the possession of 
genius. Bat there is not the same intrinsic objection to 
laying the scene of a story in Rome at the same period, nor 
need an embargo be laid on a reverent attempt to utilise the 
rich materials that lie ready to hand in the secular historians 
for the development of the romantic possibilities that under- 
lie the narrative of the Acts. The early apostolic age, if only 
from theastounding inequality of the forces ranged one against 
the other—the diametrical opposition of the new gospel of re- 


. . . . . iii 
of materialism and mysticism. of insensate extravagance and 


asceticism, of ferocity and elegance. Many efforts have been 
made to render jastice to this momentous theme, bat unti) 
the appearance of Sienkiewicz’s “Quo Vadis P »—of which a 
tawdry melodramatic condensation is now being played on the 
London boards—no adequate picture has been given of the 
temper which Matthew Arnold sammed up in the Cameo-like 
stanzas in “ Obermann ” :— 
“On that hard Pagan world disgust 
And secret loathing fell ; 
Deep weariness and sated lust 
Made human life a hell, 


In his cool hall, with haggard eyes 
The Roman noble lay ; 

He drove abroad, in furious guise, 
Along the Appian way. 


He made a feast, drank fierce and fast, 
And crowned his hair with flowers— 
No easier nor no quicker pass’d 
The impracticable hours,” 

Thesestanzas, which might serve as the motto of “Quo Vadig2" 
describe with curious felicity the temper of the Roman 
patrician Vinitius, whose gradual and painful moral regenera. 
tion is traced with such unfaltering skill in this great 
panorama of the cankered pageantry of Neronian Rome. He 
becomes enamonred of a beautiful maiden—the orphan 
daughter of a German chief, brought to Rome as a hostage— 
who has embraced the new faith, and uses his influence at 
Court to have her torn from the house of her protector. But 
she is rescued from his clutches by the Christians, and bis un. 
relenting pursuit brings him into contact with the votaries of 
the obscure sect, with the result that his fierce nature js 
slowly tamed by their invincible loving-kindness. The 
dangers and difficulties which have hitherto beset workers 
in this field of romance are too notorious to be insisted on. 
They have seldom been at pains to set forth dispassion. 
ately and calmly the grounds on which the average educated 
Roman sincerely regarded the new faith as at once contemp. 
tible and anarchical: they have disregarded the duty of self. 
effacement, and by adopting a uniformly one-sided and 
modern standpoint, impaired the effect of their portraiture 
by irrelevant rhetoric and the lavish use of vehement 
invective. In regard to detail, again, they have too often 
failed to vitalise their archzology. In all these points 
—artistic self-effacement, dispassionateness, appreciation of 
the pagan standpoint, and the illuminative use of detail, 
whether essential or decorative—Sienkiewicz has far sur- 
passed his predecessors. His study of Nero is a traly 
masterly analysis of the effects of extravagant adulation on 
insane egotism, while his portrait of Petronius is something 
far more than a mere tour de force, for he has assigned to him 
strokes of flattery, of wit, and of satire that, had they been 
original, would enhance the historic reputation of the arbiter 
elegantiarum. 

Sienkiewicz’s method of dealing with his authorities is 
Shakespearian rather than pedantic; his sise-en-scene sug- 
gests no painfal memories of Becker’s Gallus or Charicles ; 
he calls Sporus Pythagoras; his scholarship, if we are to 
judge by the new translation published by Messrs, Routledge, 
is slipshod, and his spelling of proper names and places anti- 
nomian. But these eccentricities may be due to his trans. 
lators—who in an amazing “Prologue” declare that no one 
but a Latin scholar is familiar with such words as curriculum, 
habet, and innoxa [sie] corpora—the great point is that 
Sienkiewicz has, in Stevenson’s phrase, the “fist” to grasp 
his theme, the retrospective clairvoyance which lends life and 
poignancy to his dramatis persone, and the pity without the 
morbidity of the later Tolstoi. The literary merit of the 


work is so great that it survives even in an unscholarly 
and often vulgar paraphrase, while the splendour of the 
purple patches—descriptions of banquets, pageants, orgies 
—and the terrible realism of the scenes in the arena 
have naturally marked out the author as the victim of the 
dramatic adapter. “Quo Vadis?” could never appeal ina 
stage dress to any intelligent admirer of the book itself, for 
the excellent reason that only by a process of evisceration 
could it be reduced to the necessary dimensions, while the most 


nunciation, humility, and forgiveness to the aggressive sensu- | powerful situations are utterly incapable of representation on 
ality of Imperial Rome—has long fascinated the imagination of | any stage, however efficiently they may serve as the subjects 
workers in the field of prose fiction without finding a true inter- | for theatrical posters. The story, again, is far more thana 





preter. Nowhere else can one find such tremendous contrasts | mere melodramatic panorama; it is a study of the slow 
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ment of character that, as Goethe said, is formed in 


iy der Welt,—in this case the strong turbid stream 


dem Strom 
of Imperial Rome. -_ ; 

That a work so exuberant in invention, so fall of pity and 
ror and excitement, should serve as the corpus vile out of 
teh theatrical sensation-mongers should carve a series of | 
aie tableanx was, we suppose, inevitable in the present 
condition of the stage. We only hope that those who have 





never read the novel, but have been repelled by the deprecia- 
tory notices of the stage version now being represented in | 
London, will revise their verdict in the light of a pernsal of 

the unmntilated original. 





A TRIAL FOR SUBMARINE BOATS. 

7 HAT Mr. Goschen had in his mind when he discouraged 
\ experiments with submarine boats on the ground 
that they were the weapon of a weaker Power, and of the 
defensive, was probably this. Up till now it has not heen | 
possible to make a submersible vessel which has trustworthy | 
seagoing qualities, though the latest French boats 
have made coasting voyages from Toulon to Marseilles | 
with success. Consequently, the First Lord of the Admiralty 
thinks that the English Fleet bas no use for sach vessels 
which cannot accompany our fleets to sea, and which we shall 
only meet when engaged in blockades or attacks on harbours. 
This assumption evidently does not satisfy public opinion in 
the country, which is now wonderfully well informed on 
naval matters generally, maintains a businesslike attitnde 
in regard to principles in dealing with that great national 
asset, the Fleet, and regards matters affecting it with the 
same practical good sense that the heads of a bnsiness 
devote to the general policy guiding particular departments. | 


There was a time when distrust of the invention would have 
been suggested to the British mind by the very enthusiasm | 
which the idea arouses in the public opinion of France. The | 
part with which the invention is credited in the future is 
dramatic. It is to bring about a striking and unexpected 
coup, one by which the impressive and obvious manifestation 
of naval power is to succumb instantaneously before an in- 
visible and insignificant but invincible machine. Mistrust 
of “effects” of this kind is still part of the national character; 
but on the whole the open mind is very much more common 
than it was even ten years ago on all questions of mechanical 
possibility, and neither the light-headedness of some of the 
French writers, nor the cold-shouldering of English officials, 
has removed the impression that the submarine boat, or the 
sabmersible boat, is among the possibilities of the near fature, 
and must be seriously considered by the first maritime nation 
in the world, 


The position given to the matter in the newspapers is itself 
some guarantee that the public, who pay for these things, 
would like to see a little money spent on experiments 
in this direction. The feeling is strengthened by the facts 
and information which come from America, showing that 
itis not the Latin races only to whom the submarine boat 
seems worth attention, The ‘ Holland,’ built by an American 
engineer of that name, has proved an advance on any previous 
construction. The boat is eighty-five feet long, has electric 
motors for use when submerged and a gas engine for use on 
the surface, and travels fifteen knots on the surface and eight 
knots under water. The Government are said, in a recent 
Renter telegram, to have purchased this boat, and to have 
offered a price for more. In any case, the Americans have 
special reasons for being willing and eager to make trials of 
what is new and striking in naval experiments. In theirown 
Civil War, by sheer force of genius and detachment from 
form and precedent in warlike expedients, they provided the 
world with a spectacle as dramatic and an “effect” as 
unexpected as anything which the imagination of France 
foresees from their ‘Gustave Z(dés.’ Improvisation in the 
face of the enemy, in the actual grip of a desperate war, is 
perhaps the least favourable condition for mechanical success. 
Yet in the space of two days the astonished world saw 
the balance of victory tilted from one extreme to the other 
by the appearance on the scene of two improvisations, two 
strange inventions and original departures, each of which in 





tarn “staggered humanity” by npsettingal! existing ideas of | 
Raval war. Confederate talent sent out the turtle-backed | 





|armoured ram which sank and dispersed the Federal 


blockading fleet. Next day genius embodied in Ericsson’s 
‘ Monitor’ defeated the less complete originality of invention 
shown in the ‘Merrimac’ and restored to the North the 
preponderance of naval power. The panic and apprehension 
which this sudden and monstrous apparition caused in 
England can be best judged by looking into the newspapers 


| of the day. Thongh not engaged in the struggle, the feeling 


was one of absolute consternation. ‘The British Flect is 
useless” was the general cry. Total reconstruction seemed 
the only course open; and if we had been at war that would 


| have been the necessity laid on us, as it was on the Federals, 


who in a few years had built and equipped a new fleet, all of 


| § Monitors,’ 


The ‘Monitor’ as Ericsson designed her was almost as 
munch detached from the general lines of warship design as is 


| the “submarine” of to-day. In any case she was a violent, 
| original, and untried invention, far more of an experiment 


than the submarine or submersible torpedo carrier. It was 
open to Abraham Lincoln’s Admiralty to say :—‘ These boats 


are, if any use at all, only suitable for harbour protection. 


They have no freeboard, and the ‘ Monitor’ cannot steam 
safely even from harbour to harbour,’—which she could not. 
‘We are the attacking party; we will leave inventions of this 
kind alone, or see if the Confederates hit on something better; 
they are, after all, the weapon of the weaker party, and we 
will not waste money on them.’ In that case there would 
have been no ‘Monitor, the ‘Merrimac’ would have finished 
off every one of the blockading Federals next day, which she 
was waiting to do when the ‘Monitor’ attacked her, and as 
the ‘Merrimac’ was a big frigate cut down, and carried 
plenty of coal and stores, it would have been difficult 
to set any limits to her powers of destruction. The 
Americans gave the invention a trial and scored a huge 
snecess. They are giving the new boats a trial also, partly 
recollecting the ‘ Monitor,’ partly on general principles, partly 
perhaps in view of the reports of the trials of the French 
boats, when, for instance, the ‘Gustave Zédé,’ after appearing 
above water for an instant at 500 yards, and again showing 
its cupola at 200 yards, disappeared and in a moment hit the 
‘Magenta’ amidships with a huge torpedo. As the Americans 
do not waste money on the marine, 175,000 dollars is a 
guarantee that they think the subject one worth inguiry. 


There is also a difference in the points of view of 
American and English Admiralty officials which has not 
yet been properly realised here, and in which the former 
are the more modern, and probably the more practical. 
Our Admiralty like a ship and a policy to last for the 
longest possible time, They would like to discover the 
ultimate form of ship or gun which would be “common 
form” for all time, and then build both of such strength 
and toughness that they would be “effective” for 
the next generation’s wars. In the days of sailing 
ships and iron guns they had practically settled the 
permanently best type for both, and they built their ships to 
last for a centary or longer. The bottom timbers were 
simply beds of oak like a timber stack. That kind of con- 
science is at the back of the shipbuilding of the Admiralty 
now; and that is why they are so slow to take up a new idea, 
and so shy of any invention not of the “cast-iron” order. 
Above all, they hate spending money on the actual building 
of any vessel which is acknowledged to be temporary or only 
a step on the road to better things. This idea is out of 
keeping with the spirit of the times. In all factories and 
businesses which intend to be “going concerns” and not to 
be hidebound and left behind, “trial and error”’ is the rale, 
and the more successful the business, the more open, as a rale, 
are the managers to consider new methods or machines 
which aim, not at petty improvements, but at great 
and permanent advance. The money lost in what does 
not succeed is repaid ten times over by the successes. 
Our Admiralty would probably gain, and not lose, in the 
Opinion of the country if they decided to spend a considerable 
sum, not in petty experiment, but in the construction for the 
purpose of comparison of the best submarine boats which can 
be made on the data now available. They might select, say, 
three of the most progressive firms of private builders, here 
and in America, and hand over to each, say, £60,000, giving 
the designers a free hand to do the best they could. The 
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designers should be informed of a few indispensable require- 
ments, say as to speed, or cubical air space—the fewer 
these conditions the better—and the builders left to produce 
the most efficient craft they could, for competition and 
practical experiment in service. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A SERIOUS DEFECT IN THE NAVY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 


S1r,—The present war in South Africa has shown up some 
grave defects in the British Army organisation, and many 
people are anxiously asking whether there are also similar 
defects in our first line of defence, the Navy. As may be 
seen from the number of articles and letters appearing in the 
leading papers of the day, there is at least one very serious 
defect amounting to nothing less than an acute and ever- 
increasing national danger. The fact is that the Admiralty 
cannot get enough engineer officers to man their ships, 
because their prejudices will not allow them to make the 
reforms in the engineering branch which they know to be 
necessary. Owing to the increase both in the number and in 
the mechanical complexity of our modern warships, they are 
sent to sea with a staff insufficient to keep them in a 
state of efficiency in time of peace, leaving abso- 
lutely no margin in time of war, but the reverse, for 
then a number of ships would have to be commissioned 
which are now in the Reserve. Of course, if asked in Parlia- 
ment, the Admiralty would reply that they were not aware of 
any such insufficiency, for in Parliament the aim of the 
Admiralty, like that of the War Office, is often to 
mislead rather than to enlighten the public. If you want 
to get at the truth of the matter, go into the engine- 
rooms of the Fleet and witness the frantic efforts on 
the part of the engineer officers to get the work of three 
men, and sometimes four, out of one individual. Again, 
no doubt, the Admiralty will say that the ships are efficient. 
Are they really so? On paper, yes; in point of fact, not one 
in ten. The regulations are complied with; the ships 
struggle through somehow; the official forms are filled up, 
and the details are suppressed ; but what about the sinful 
waste of public money on wholesale repairs which might be 
avoided if there were sufficient officers to give all parts of the 
department the attention they ought to receive? As it is, it 
is all they can do to get the engines to go round according 
to orders, and often they are not able to do that. At the 
present time just saflicient candidates for entry are obtained 
to fill the vacancies offered, but the entries ought to be 
trebl:d, and then there wonld not be enough candidates 
without lowering the standard, and that cannot possibly be 
thought of. Consequently this dearth exists, and will con- 
tinue to exist until the Admiralty place the engineering 
branch on a proper footing,—the only footing which will 
enable them to carry out their duties properly, and the only 
means by which the profession can be made sufficiently 
popular to attract the requisite numbers of the class of men 
necessary for the duties it entails. And not only do the 
disabilities under which the engineers labour render 
the profession unattractive to people ontside, but they also 
handicap the officers themselves to a dangerous and un- 
warrantable extent in the execution of their duties, The 
most important of these disabilities is the want of executive 
control in their own department. By “executive duty” 
in the Service is meant the management and ordering 
of bodies of men, and by “executive authority” is meant 
the power of punishing offences and of rewarding 
merit necessary for performing this duty. Now the 
engineers have the ordering of a number of men amonunt- 
ing in some cases to one-third of the whole ship’s com- 
pany, and on the immediate and implicit obedience to 
their orders depend the steaming powers of the ship. 
Yet the Admiralty out of sheer prejudice and jealousy for 
the supposed prestige of the executive branch have per- 
sistently and strenuously denied them this authority. The 
engineers have no representative on the Board of the 
Admiralty, which is practically a committee of Admirals, 
and so this unheard-of state of affairs continues to the 


— that in peace time the engineer officers are dependent 
ainly on their own tact and the goodwill of their men 
get their orders carried out at all. But what will it be to 
war? Picture for a moment the awful isolation of oe 
engine-room when all the heavy steel hatches and gratings ; 
the armour deck are shut down, and the only peti. 
with executive authority is by voice pipes and telegra ° 
through which the barest orders can but with difficult 
be understood amid the roar of machinery and the ter. 
rific pandemonium of wholesale modern gun-fire, There 
stands the fleet engineer alone with anything up to thies 
hundred men who have not been brought up from theip 
early youth to the instinctive habits of discipline, ang 
whose adult training in the Service has all tended to Fn 
strate to them that his authority over them is simply a 
delusion and a sham. Everything depends on prompt 
obedience to his orders under what has been well described 
as “annihilating conditions.” After human ingenuity and 
science have had their last word, the ultimate limit is ip the 
muscle and endurance of the men who attend the fires with 
shovel and slicing iron until they drop. What does it avail 
him then to tell the Captain, “ We can do no more; we are 
going full speed”? We all know what will be the ansWwer,— 
“D—— your full speed; go om faster!” And how is he 
to make those panting, sweating wretches face again with 
redoubled vigour the horrible, blinding glare of the furnaces 
at full blast? There is hardly a stoker in the Navy but 
thinks he knows better than his officer how a fire ought to 
be managed, and worse still, will argue the point with 
him, and how is he to teach the instant obedience then 
that they never learnt in time of peace? There is only one 
way. The engineers will have to go below with loaded 
revolvers, and let the consequences take care of themselves, 
And this in the Navy of civilised England, because the 
Admiralty are afraid of the prestige of their own branch 
being encroached upon. In the day of battle that authority 
will have to be there somehow, but woe betide the nation if it 
arrives too late. And, after all, what would the concession 
amount to? At present all grave offences are dealt with by 
the Captain of the ship. No one wishes to alter that. To 
quote a letter published in the Naval and Military Record: 
“ Punishment is the basis of a'l discipline, and good discipline 
depends not so much on the punishment of graver offences 
(which must always be dealt with by the Captain us heretofore), 
but on the fact that every minor offence should systemati. 
cally and impartially meet with its appropriate punish. 
ment, due allowance, of course, being made for circumstances,” 
The power of dealing with these minor offences is vested 
in the “second-in-command” or “senior executive” officer. 
With regard to matters outside the engine-room department 
any maladministration of justice reflects badly on the dis- 
cipline and smartness of the ship for which he is personally 
responsible. But, to quote again the above letter, “ if a 
stoker is brought up for inattention to duty in a small matter 
(and, mark you, a very small inattention on the stokeér’s part 
may cost the Chief Engineer his billet or his reputation), the 
second-in-command has no responsibility in the matter what- 
ever, and if he lets the man off he deliberately betrays the 
interests of the Chief Engineer.” Add to this the fact that 
the senior executive is absolutely incompetent to decide the 
merits of a purely technical case, and the hopeless anomaly 
of the situation is patent to all. This control over their own 
department is what the engineers require in order to carry 
out their duties, but to make it effective and complete it is 
absolutely essential that it shall carry with it the out: 
ward and visible signs and symbols of authority which 
appeal most strongly to the men under them,—namely, 
the military rank and title, and the distinctive marks 
on the uniform which advertise at a hundred yards’ dis 
tance to the naked eye whether the wearer can command 
absolute or only optional obedience from his subordi 
nates, To say that the naval engineers are civilians and 
non-combatants is simple rubbish on the face of it. It is 
more absurd to deny them the military title than it would be 
to deny it to the Royal Engineers, for it is possible to havea 
land engagement without the latter, but no naval engage- 
ment can ever take place withont the former. As to the 
relative rank accorded to the naval engineer, it means nothing 
at all, for what is Service rank but military status? To say that 





imminent danger of the country. What doesthis mean? It 


an engineer has relative rank of Lieutenant exactly amounts 
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to saying : “Jf this individual were a ‘ real’ officer he would 
be entitled to the same respect and consideration as is 
accorded to a Lientenant; but he isn’t.” The very word 
wofficer” implies executive control. From a glance at the 
uae of the subject, such as may be gained from an 
article entitled “With But After” in the April Fortnightly 
Review, it will be seen that on an average every executive 
officer has charge of thirteen men, and every engineer officer 
of twenty-seven men. That is to say, the engineer in working 
hours does twice as much executive duty. The total cost 
to the country of training the engineer is one-third of the 
cost of training the executive. The recompense for this is 
that in the executive branch one in ten is a Captain, and one in 
twenty-eight is an Admiral], while in the engineering branch 
one in forty-five is (relatively) a Captain, and one in nine 
hundred, or only one (relatively), an Admiral, The Naval 
Estimates for the present year provide for certain improve- 
ments in the status of the engineering branch, but as a 
watter of fact these amount to very little. There has been a 
slight improvement in the pay of some grades, and the 
removal of the long-standing grievance of ranking “ with but 
after” the junior executives, which amounted to nothing less 
than a gratuitous insult to the profession ; but the reform 
will have to be far more radical than what mere tinkering 
can effect. The engineers ask but little more for them- 
gelves, but they have the interests of the Service and of 
the country keenly at heart. The foregoing are some of 
the causes which drive away would-be competitors outside, 
but the country at least requires that those in the profession 
should be able to discharge their duties properly and without 
the disheartening knowledge that their best efforts are 
neutralised. This is one of the greatest weaknesses of the 
Navy, an infirmity which is every day undermining more and 
more the power of the Fleet, and which, if allowed to con- 
tinue, must inevitably end in national disaster. Is this 
language extravagant and hysterical? What about South 
Africa! Who would have dreamt that two puny little Datch 
Republics could hurl defiance at the military power of 
England! Absurd! But they have done it, as we know to 
our cost in money and blood. And is it so far-fetched and 
fanciful to contemplate the possibility of a combination of 
two mighty European Powers being too strong for us at sea, 
—Powers whose aim and object would not be to establish an 
undesirable independence of their own, but who would, if 
successful, be satisfied with nothing less than the absolute 
annihilation of British supremacy and national existence. 
While there is yet time, let Englishmen look carefully into 
the organisation of their vaunted first line of defence, not 
resting complacently on official statements, but examining 
the matter for themselves and below the surface, and perhaps 
they may discover some weaknesses that will surprise them. 
The deadlock of the naval engineers is one of them.—I am, 
Sir, &., Soper Fact. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


——>——— 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
{To THR EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
81r,—I fancy that all candid considerers of the war, foreign 
as well as Boer and British, regard its issue as a foregone 
conclasion, When that issue is to come is another matter. 
Some time ago, when the end seemed a little nearer than it 
seems now, a majority of the nation settled it with its own 
conscience that terms of peace must include the loss to the 
Boer Republics of their independence. To the present 
writer, to the great bulk of our nation, and in the eyes of 
every thoughtful and impartial person who has weighed the 
facts (the number of such persons perhaps is small) such 
an end to such a war seems strictly equitable. The 
question which the British nation would perhaps now 
do well to ask itself is, Are the conditions of peace 
We propose to offer generous as well as just, are they 
Wise, are they even expedient? Could the safety of British 
lives, liberty, and property in South Africa be ensured and 
guaranteed under conditions of peace less stringent ? 
At present the Boers have nothing to hope for but the 
absolute defeat of the armies of Great Britain, or, what must 
appear to the rational among them an almost equally unlikely 








event, the successful intervention on their behalf of a foreign 
nation. The Boers, then, have their backs to the wall, for we 
have given them plainly to understand that we will let them off 
with nothing short of the surrender of their independence. 
There is reason for thinking that, were the mass of Boers 
fighting us now possessed with a reasonable hope that their 
defeat would mean something less to them than the absolute 
loss of their cherished independence, their present desperate 
resistance would be weakened. It was evidently a master- 
stroke of policy—which we choose to miscall cunning—on 
the part of Paul Kruger to publish to the Boers the fact that 
we have resolved on their national annihilation. On no other 
terms could we have brought about that desperation of 
resistance which we witness now in the two Republics, and 
probably shall see a good deal more of before the end 
comes. The man who has something to fight for fights 
hard, but he who has no hopes at all fights harder still, 
and that is the position in which we have put our enemies. 
They have proved themselves to be our enemies. Cer- 
tainly they deserve ill of us, for they have shown them- 
selves to be aggressive and double-dealing, they have 
overreached us again and again, they have broken their 
plighted word to us, they have betrayed us; but does all this 
long sum-total of offence deserve so terrible a penalty as the 
destruction of their national life? Tous who know what our 
Colonial rule is it may seem that to bring the Boers under 
the British flag is to enlarge their liberties and to increase 
their well-being. To them, remember, to their pride, their 
implacable race-hatred and their astounding ignorance, it 
means to enslave them. They are fighting, then, against 
slavery, and, right or wrong, they are fighting so stubbornly, so 
bravely, nay, so heroically, that they deserve to keep their inde- 
pendence, A just and generous nation which has fought the 
same fight fora thousand years can surely never take their inde- 
pendence from the Boers! I do not venture to ask forenough of 
your valuable space to deal with the question of what we must 
require of the Boers when the war is over if they are to be 
allowed to keep their status as a nation. The following 
points will probably be essential. A general and strict dis- 
armament; strong British garrisons at Pretoria and Bloem- 
fontein ; the demolition of all fortifications; the surrender of 
all artillery and munitions of war; an immediate reform 
of the suffrage; a reform of the laws relating to land 
which would lead to the subdivision of great estates ; a com- 
plete reform of the present laws dealing with aliens, and with 
the holding of real estate by aliens; the neutralisation 
of all mines and their taxation, in order to ensure the 
repayment of a part of British war expenses; a formal 
reaffirmation of British suzerainty. Finally, civilisation and 
humanity will alike require that the native question, in- 
cluding the treatment of black men within the Republics 
and transactions with native tribes beyond their frontiers, 
shall be in the hands of the suzerain Power. No doubt the 
terms of a just peace that shall safeguard us against the 
terrible disasters which Messrs, Kruger and Steyn have 
brought on their countrymen and our own will be complicated 
and difficult. Fortunately, we have at the head of our 
Government a diplomat by common consent of foreign and 
native critics the most far-seeing and skilful of the present 
generation, and to his caution and foresight we may safely 
confide our interests and the peace and welfare of British 
South Africa.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Queen Anne’s Mansions. OswaLD CRAWFURD. 


{Mountstuart Elphinstone, the great Anglo-Indian states- 
man, used to complain that he could not get politicians to 
understand “ that things could not be and not be at the same 
time.” Our correspondent’s scheme seems to us to ignore this 
truth. The Boer States must either be entirely independent 
or else within the Empire. But the peace of South Africa as 
a whole forbids independence, and therefore we must place 
them within the Empire. —Eb. Spectator.] 





SOLDIER-SETTLERS FOR SOUTH AFRICA. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,”] 
S1r,—It is to be hoped that the admirable scheme fore- 
shadowed in your article under the above title in the Spectator 
of May 5th may meet with at least approximate realisation. 
Will you allow me, as a consistent advocate of State-aided 
emigration, to touch briefly on two points, on one of which I 
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entirely agree with, while on the other I would venture to 
differ from, the writer of your article? Let me take the 
latter first. He seems to regard the idea that the farmer is 
the most necessary of all Colonists as “a modern exaggera- 
tion.” The facts of the case scarcely bear out this contention. 
The diffieulty—as any one with Colonial experience must 
admit—is not to fill the towns, but to populate the country ; 
and the, I fear, increasing tendency of the modern emigrant 
to follow industrial rather than agricultural pursuits 
is most strikingly illustrated in the statistics of British 
emigration for the last ten years, which unfortunately show 
that the industrial community of the United States yearly 
attracts more British emigrants than all our own Colonies 
combined. And if ever we get (as I hope we shall get) a 
properly organised system of State-aided emigration, the 
great principle which should guide us is this,-“ Fill up the 
country districts and the towns will fill themselves,” But if 
this be true of ordinary emigration, much more is it true of 
the proposed settlement of British Colonists in the re-acquired 
territories of South Africa. It is of supreme importance that 
the preponderance of British settlers should not be confined 
to the towns, not only because the rural electorates will other- 
wise still be swamped by the Boer vote, but also in order that 
the whole country, and not only the urban centres, may be 
leavened with the leaven of British progressand culture. While 
fully agreeing, therefore, that it is desirable that even “twenty 
thousand men” should be induced, if possible, to settle under 
such conditions as those so ably proposed, I would strongly 
urge that special inducements should be offered to agricultural 
military settlers over and above those offered to the artisan 
und mechanic, and that these inducements should consist in 
free grants of land snfficient to support a yeoman-family 


in reasonable comfort. So far as the question of expense is | 
concerned, I would go even further than yonr article suggests, | 
By the time the war is over we shall have spent twenty or | 


thirty millions (and possibly a good deal more) in protecting 
British interests from the result of an organised and subtle 
conspiracy. It will be the truest economy to make sure that 
no such danger shall threaten us again, and it is difficult to 
see how our interests can be better safeguarded than by 
planting as peaceful settlers those who have already learnt 
in war how to defend their country, and who could be again, 
if necessary, available for the same purpose. A grant cf 
£100 each to ten thousand men would only come toa million 
pounds, which, in view of the enormonas cost of our unpre- 
paredness, might well be regarded as a cheap insurance.-—I 
am, Sir, &c., R. E. Macnacuten. 


[Our correspondent has mistaken our meaning if he thinks 
we underrate the farmer Colonist. Al we desired to do was 
to protest against the “ modern exaggeration” of talking as 
if the farmer were the only needful man in a community, and 
as if other workers and settlers were a kind of social offal 
quite unworthy of encouragement. We should prefer farmer 
settlers, but we would rather have carpenters, masons, smiths, 
gud other artisans than none.—EbD. Spectator.] 





DR. JOHNSON ON PUBLICITY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir,—A little time ago you thonght it well to publish some | 
quotations from Bacon which had a bearing on polities of | 


air 
to-day. Ihave by chance come across Johnson’s opinion on | 


on—oeceas 


to show whence happiness or calamity is derived, and when 
it may be expected; and honestly to lay before the A 
what inquiry can gather of the past.” I have not abt 
your own criticism of the publication of despatches, but 
I think Johnson’s words probably express very well oes 
many Englishmen feel to-day.—I am, Sir, &c., A. B, 





AN ARMY STRATEGIC SCHOOL, 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,"} 

| Sir,—In your editorial remark at the foot of “The So-called 
‘Stnpid’ Officer” (April 21st), you hit the mark appropriately 
by calling it the “stupidity theory,” and as you suggest a 
remedy for lack of scientific education on the part of British 
officers, perhaps you will permit me to fill that want,—yj,, 
that in future a strategic school should be opened to all 
military students, where perfect models of this Sonth African 
war and its battles, on a comprehensive scale, should be detailed 
as far as possible, and that, if it is too much to expect that 
copies on a smaller scale should be provided for every gurrison 
town, at least at the central school all officers above the 
rank of snbaltern should have the opportunity of attending 
(even be compelled to attend) to hear lectures on strategy by 
competent professors of the subject. This I believe to be 
the case in the German Army, and with good resulis, Why 
not in ours? My experience in all ranks, and in yarious 
Staff appointments, has ever persuaded me of this want, and 
of the absolute necessity of its being speedily remedied. Ty 
call our officers “stupid” is no more true or deserved than to 
call the bulk of other professions “stupid.” What i, 
required is to train men properly for each and every profes. 
sion, and then the stars will shine.—I an, Sir, &c., 

ALEXR, ELLiIoT, Major-General, K.C.B, 
Portofino, Italia. 








THE RELIGION OF SOVEREIQGNS. 

| {To THR EDITOR OF THE “ SPRCTATOR.”} 

|; Str,—May I offer a suggestion or two regarding your inter 
| esting article so headed inthe Spectator of April 28th? I fear 
| that at least two English Sovereigns have keen ‘“scoffing 
| unbelievers,”—namely, “The Red King,” William IL, and 
King John, Both were shameless plunderers of the Church; 
of the first the late Dean of St. Paul’s observes: “William the 
eee broke ont into reckless and ostentatious mockery 
of the restraints and beliefs of his time.” John, as we are told, 
offered to turn Mahommedan in order to spite the Pope and 
make better terms with the Moors; his submission to the 
| Papal See being “effected with a shameless cynicism,” to 
quote the historian Green. Also in the thirteenth century, 
the Emperor Frederick I., grandson of Barbarossa, a Prince 
of fascinating manners and high culture, is spoken of by con- 
; temporaries as an avowed unbeliever. Readers of Dante will 
recollect the reference in Canto X. of the “Inferno” to this 
Monarch, who reigned for thirty years, not only as Emperor of 
Germany, bat as King of Naples and Sicily, “qua entro é lo se- 
condo Federico.” It is like the Spectator, in expressing its con- 
viction of the sincerity of James II. of England, to do justice to 
a most unattractive personality. But less justice shou!d not 





| be done to that of his father, whose last stand was made for 
{the liberties and catholicity of the Church of England. 


When all is said of the faults and weaknesses of Charles I, 
the stubborn fact remains that he might have saved his life 





the question of keeping the public fairly advised as to how | had he yielded all that the foes of the Church demanded. Of 
things are managed or mismanaged. He says (in his“ Obser- | him, as of Archbishop Cranmer, it might be said that “out 
vations on the Present State of Affairs”):—‘The time is | of weakness they were made strong” to suffer at the last. 1 
now come in which every Englishman expects to be informed | have heard it said that Louis XVIII. of France died what is 
of the national affairs, and in which he has a right to have that | commonly called a “ freethinker.” I dislike the term; for 
expectation gratified. For whatever may be urged by, surely Christianity is, rightly accepted, ‘‘ the service which is 
Ministers, or those whom vanity or interest makes the | perfect freedom.”—I am, Sir, &c., F.S. 8. 
followers of Ministers, concerning the necessity of confi- | 
dence in our governors, and the presumption of prying with | THE BOER CHARACTER. 

profane eyes into the recesses of policy, it is evident that this (To THR EDITOR OF THE “SPEOTATOR.”} 

reverence can be claimed only by counsels yet unexecuted, | S1r,—One thought as to the Boer character has seemingly 
and by projects suspended in deliberation. But when a | thus far escaped notice. It may be said, to parody a well- 
design has ended in miscarriage or success...... it is known saying, “Scratch a Boer and you will find a Katir 
then a proper time to disentangle confusion and illustrate | beneath,’”—and why? That isthe question. The Dutch Boer 
obscurity; to show by what causes every event was produced, ' has lived for three generations with the native, without 
and in what effects it is likely to terminate: to lay down | making any real effort to raise him morally or religionsly 
with distinct particularity what ramour always huddles in | from the degradation in which he exists, and in consequence 
general exclamation, or perplexes by undigested narratives; | the white man has degenerated, not in courage, for this is 
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the virtues of the native Kuffir, but has sunk to his (the 
]asfaras morality isconcerned, Whata warning 
who have taken up our habitation in South Africa 
eitour home! If we English people do not 


one of 
Kaffir’s) leve 
js this to us, 
and mean to mak 
do our very utmos 


ng who 
—_ generation—sink to the level of those around us. In 
Ry 


most cases, from very necessity, the native or coloured nurse 
is the one who takes care of our children, and too often our boys, 
gt least, mix in our streets or on our farms with natives, and 
nnconsciously learn habits of thought and morals such as we 
should alldeplore. We cunzot, if we would, live separate lives, 
and we ure, whether we like it or not, ‘“‘members one of 
gnother,” in a wider sense than even St. Panl poten 


Gir, &e., 
Cape Town. 





SUBMARINE BOATS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.") 
Gir,—I have read with much interest the letters that have 
appeared in your recent issues on submarine boats. None of 
your correspondents have made any mention of the moral 
effect that the possession of these vessels would produce upon 
anenemy. No commander could with any confidence engage 
« hostile fleet that included submarine boats. The possibility 
of an attack from an invisible foe would certainly impair the 
effectiveness of the resistance to the visible opponents, If, 
however, he had some of these vessels, he could engage know- 
ing that the enemy ran just the same risk as he did himself. 
Aclose blockade, too, would be impossible if the blockaded 


fleet alone had snbmarine boats; but if the blockaders also | 
had some, the blockade would become even more effective. | 


They could be carried with ease by the largest ships and put 
in the water when required. The dilatoriness of our Admiralty 
in attempting to solve the question of submarine navigation 
is incomprehensible, for besides France and the United 
States, Portugal, Italy, Spain, and even Turkey, possess 
these vessels, Your determination not to let the matter rest 
ignot only praiseworthy, but patriotic, for when the Govern- 
ment will not act on their own accord, the nation must make 
them.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Queen's College, Oxford, ALAN H. Brraoyrne. 





TEACHERS AND TENURE. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.") 
Sirn,—Your correspondent, Lady Warwick, in the Syectutor 
of May Sth is extremely indignant with a clerical school 
manager who, in order to save money for the repair of his 
church, dismisses an excellent but rather expensive teacher 
from his volantary Church school. No one will deny that 
it is hard upon the excellent schoolmaster, but is it so certain 
that the parson deserves your correspondent’s scathing cen- 
sure? Let us puta hypothetical case. A clergyman who is 
alsoa school manager (we will not call him a “squarson,” 


who is presnmably well-to-do) is working a poor country | 


parish and maintaining his family on £200 a year. This is 


notan extreme case, Out of the six hundred and forty-eight | n tor ‘ 
Sige least—and say that there resides in the people of Australia u 


livings in this diocese two hundred and eighty-four, or con- 
siderably more than one in three, have a net annaal value of 
fess than £200 a year, Ont of this income the clergyman 
defrays, throngh the offertory or otherwise, a large pro- 
portion of the necessary annual church expenses. Then 
there are the Sunday-school treat, mutton broth for the 
sick poor, and sundry other parochial expenses. He has 
hitherto given an annual voluntary subscription to the 
school of £15. But now the roof of the church has given 
way, the rain is coming in, and serions mischief will ensue 


t to raise the character of the people | 
m we live, we shall—not at once, but in the | 


merely because he will not consent to a drop of £10 in his 
salary, but what is the clergyman to do? Sordid questions 
of cash are sublimely ignored by Lady Warwick, but they 
are a very urgent reality to many a conscientious, but much- 
harassed country parson. We clergy are a long-suffering 
generation, We put up with many kicks and very few half- 
pence,—bnt the trodden worm will turn sometimes!—I am, 


| Sir, &e., J. P. Matreson. 





Great Tew Vicarage, Oxon. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THR “SPECTATOR.” ! 

Srr,—Lady Warwick’s letter puts, as pithily as gracefally, 
the case against your article on the teachers’ claim for 
reasonably secure tenure of office. All that teachers ask is 
that the Boards, Committees, and persons that locally 
administer State subventions to schools shall not dispossess 
a teacher during good behaviour as a man and efficiency as a 
schoolmaster, without right of appeal. A member of a School 
Board or the clerical manager of a denominational school 
is on this matter a trustee for the State, not lord in his own 
right. A Board of Guardians cannot dismiss a principal 
officer without the assent of the Central Authority. Isa 
volnntary school Committee (most often the mere penumbra 
of the clergyman), or a parish School Board, likely to be leas 
fallible and more trustworthy than a Board of Guardians? 
I have known a hundred cases in which the autocracy of the 
clergyman in the parish has come in conflict with the antocracy 
of the teacher in the school. Ido not claim that the teacher 
is invariably in the right. But ought there not to be some 
method of arbitration ?—I am, Sir, &c., J. H. Yoxatt. 

We cannot publish any more letters on this subject.—Ep. 
Spe f tator. } 





THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH AND THE 
PRIVY COUNCIL. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPFCTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In the course of the interesting article upon the 
“ Australian Commonwealth and the Privy Council ” which 
appears in your issue of April 2lst, you say :-— 

“ We hold, and believe that the people of this country will 
hold, that in the last resort the Australians have a right to make 
their own Constitution, and that no one here would dream of 
attempting to force down their throats a Constitution of which 
they disapproved, even if it could be certainly shown to be an 
infinitely better instrument of government than that devised by 


' themselves. The Australians, as one of the free nations of the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


{ 


Empire, must be the final masters of their own destiny.” 

Yet you, and perhaps a majority of the English people, would 
deny this right to Ireland. Why? If it be the right of a 
nation to “ be the masters of its own destiny,” then Ireland’s 
case is stronger than Australia’s. The Australian Common- 
wealth only began to come into existence in the nineteenth 
century; the Irish was a great nation in the fifth, If an 
ancient literature, if a common tradition and national 
sentiment, be any marks of nationality, dare you compare 
the mushroom growth of the Australian Colonies with the 
history of Ireland—unbroken for fourteen centuries at the 


right to live unhindered their national life which is not to be 


| allowed to Ireland ?—I am, Sir, &e., Hvrauw A. Law. 


Marble Hill, Co. Donegal. 

We would not grant legislative Home-rule to Lancashire 
or to the Kingdom of Wessex, or in any other way break ap 
the United Kingdom. In the same way the people of the 


| United States wonld not let the South go, nor would 


unless considerable repairs be at once taken in hand. It is | 
useless to look to his parishioners for the whole cdst of this | 
work. There is no one among them above the rank of | 


farmer, and cash is not very plentiful with farmers in these 
days. His personal friends are tired of begging letters. He 
cannot reduce his own expenses any further. It is long since 
he afforded a “Sunday off,” and his great-coat is more 
shabby than a gentleman’s coat should be. He believes that | 


by getting rid of his present schoolmaster and engaging | 


the people of Canada grant separation to Manitoba. We 
note that our correspondent, like all Home-rulers, entirely 
ignores Ulster and the North, and talks as if Ireland were 
a homogeneous and united country.—Eb, Spectator. | 

AN AMERICAN ON THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

[To THE EvIror or THR “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—I enclose you an extract of a letter just received from 
2 well-known American Brigadier-General, now on the retired 
list, who did hard fighting in the great war between the North 
and the South. It seems so forcible, and withal so friendly, 


another, who has excellent references, he will be able still to! that you may think it worth your while to print it—I am, 
satisfy her Majesty’s Inspector, and to earn the same Govern- 
Ment grant, while saving £10 year in the master’s salary. | 
Of aourse it ig hard on the schoolmaster who is dismissed 


Sir, &e., H. D. RawNstevy. 





“ Weare intensely interested in the South African War, and 
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the first thing looked for in our morning paper is possible news 
from Roberts. I would like to see a larger force sent there. 
Detachment duty and sickness always deplete the muster rolls in 
available fighting strength, and to keep up a long line of com- 
munication requires an army almost equal to the mobile force, 
and I sometimes wonder if Roberts has enough men for all need- 
ful purposes, enough to surround kopjes with a beleaguering 
force and enough men for an onward march, Future wars must 
be fought by an avalanche of force. How many men should suffice 
for this avalanche is a matter of calculation, and as an engineer 
in building a bridge multiplies many times over the co-efficient of 
safety in determining the strength of his materials, so in military 
calculations the force to be provided should far exceed the 
demands of apparent or known exigencies. So I hope to see you 
send at least 300,00 men to South Afi%ea, and thus quickly 
terminate the war. With an overwhelming force the loss in men 
and cost in money is greatly lessened. I notice in the papers 
that the weather in South Africa is becoming less favourable 
for campaigning. That means more hardship to individuals, 
and these hardships will largely eliminate those less fit to 
endure privation and exposure, and among the eliminations it 
will be a blessing to the British Army if all the old officers are 
eliminated, so that their places can be filled by younger men, 
—‘ young men for war.’ When our Civil War commenced we 
had many old officers of reputation who had done meritorious 
services, and the country expected much from them. They did 
the best they could, but after a short period in the field they 
went to the rear and were no more heard of, and I do not 
believe that at the close of the war we had a man at the front 
over forty-five years old. Successful war means continuous 
physical action, which can only be expected of the young who 
possess recuperative power. 'l'his power is lost as age progresses, 
and so I salute and give my best wishes to the young men of the 
British Army who must come into important commands in the 
course of events. I think you are fighting a battle for civilisa- 
tion, just as we have fought it in our contests with our Indians, 
and as we are now fighting it in the Philippines, and I hope that 
when your trouble is over you will be able to send into that 
country large bodies of English-speaking Colonists, who with 
their wives and children will occupy the land and govern it with 
liberal laws.” 





THE BRITISH FLAG.—A SUGGESTION, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Srr,—In view of the recent laudable concessions to the his- 
toric sentiment of the Anglo-Celtic race, I make bold to offer 
a suggestion. In the United States, when a Territory attains 
to the dignity of sovereign statehood, another star is added 
to the galaxy on the blue field of the American flag. Would 
it not be a fitting recognition of the new order of affairs, at 
the opening of a new century, and at the close of a long and 
beneficent reign, and as emphasising the increase of strength 
in the ties that bind the young nations to the Motherland, 
that some addition be made to the Royal Standard of 
England, and that each of the great Dependencies of the 
Empire be represented thereon by suitable device? I do not 
know whether Canada, Australia, and South Africa have 
distinctive arms, and while the beaver, kangaroo, and ostrich 
might be sufficiently emblematic, they might suggest to 
the irreverent mind too much the idea of the happy family 
in a wild beast show, when quartered with the lion and 
the leopard ; but the constellation of the Southern Cross 
would lend itself well as the blazon of the new Australian 
Federation; while the Star of Hope in a triangle for the Cape, 
the head of Our Lady of the Snows for Canada, and the 
elephant for India, would not present the difficulties in 
conventional treatment which heraldry requires, Also, seeing 
the indebtedness of Canada to Scotland, and of South Africa 
to Ireland’s sons, their new cognizances might be placed on 
the Scotch and Irish quarters respectively. The Royal 
command for some such change in the National Standard, as 
distinguished from the Union Jack, would come with peculiar 
fitness and grace from the Queen-Empress, who by her 
wisdom and her life has done so much to make the fact 
authentic which the banner would symbolise, and its display 
at a grand Indian durbar or public function, where her 
Majesty’s representatives took part, whether under clear 
Northern or warmer Southern skies, wonld, I think, be 
exceedingly popular, pointing, as it would, the better way 
of Imperial Federation, rather than the narrower path 
of feeble insularity or selfish sectionalism. Perhaps apology 
is due in that this suggestion comes from an Anglo-American, 
but its excuse is that he and others of that ilk, while loyal 
to a crownless State, do not feel themselves forsworn 
in extending to Old England the warmest sympathy 
ia ler time of trial, in feeling proud of her dignified self- 
control in the hour of reverse, and in wishing the 


heartiest God-speed to the foundation of nei 
—TI am, Sir, &c,, 


Elyria, Ohio, U.S.A. 


er Britain, 


AINSLEY Wairr, 





THE UNDYING ROMANCE OF THE SEA, 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,”] 

Sir,—It would be an extraordinary task for Mr. Ballen ¢ 
write of the sea without taking me (among the very ltl 

3 . e 
fishes) into his net of enchantment. The sea hag Carried him 
hither, thither, and revealed her curious secrets to him: wae 
children of the dust may but look from afar with envy and 
wonder. Yet, if it be not presumption in a mere landsman 
who has caught but an inland echo of her music, has seen but 
the surfy outskirts of her beauty, may I suggest that in his 
article, “ The Undying Romance of the Sea,” Mr, Bullen js 
advocate of a less indisputable cause? Albeit I am loth to 
surrender the great worms of Hakluyt, and a certain 
demonic albatross, at his second paragraph none cap 
cavil. Indeed itis, in some wise, my difference with him that 
he has forsaken his own prefatory creed. “ Asan incentive 
to the exercise of the imagination,” he says, “the ironclad 
certainly claims first place”; further on, “ Perhaps one 
might begin to discern dimly and faintly that so far from 
the romance of the sea being destroyed by the marine engine, 
it has been strengthened until it is deeper and truer than 
ever.’ And last: ‘Not the mere regularity [of the 
liner] alone is worthy of admiration, but the triumph of ming 
over matter...... is everywhere to be held in admiration 
as fragrant with true romance, the undying romance of the 
sea.” Regarding the second of these extracts, I cannot con. 
ceive dimly or faintly how the romance of the sea may be 
strengthened, deepened, or verified by any nautical manufac. 
ture ashore or afloat, not even the “ marine engine.” Nor, Iam 
sorry to say, is the triamph of #ind over matter (in my smoke. 
dulled nostrils) redolent in the least of the undying romance 
of the sea ; for, in truth, this romance is “not at all of material 
things, but holds its splendid court ” elsewhere, —I would sug. 
gest on the high seas, real or imaginary, themselves. With 
all humility, then, I think Mr. Bullen’s conclusions open to 
doubt. Touching the “ironclad,” I have seen her Majesty's 
battleships (in harbour), her cruisers, and her torpedo-boats, 
and am properly astonished at their enormous power and sleek 
docility. I have seen too (at a distance) “a floating city” 
loom into Plymouth, her pleasure-band braying in sunshine 
across the harbour waters, and I perceived a large grace and 
beauty in her aspect, an elephantine ease. Yet in my inland 
dreams of the deep seas Iam not wonderfully entertained by 
such visitants as these. But a visionary fair ship with lofty 
masts, whose sails are like clouds about her, haunts that vast 
and silent water; it is she who has taken with beauty the 
“magic of the sea,” it is in aloofness and mystery she has 
happened on that remote influence. She is the initial letter 
of its immemorial romance. Will Mr. Bullen disperse a 
Cockney’s dreams? I would go farther and confess to finding 
a magic more intense in a solitary English beach when twi- 
light falls, and a faint salt wind blows inland from far out the 
watery East, and the surf breaks with noise on the shingle, 
And there falls to ruins an old pier in a flat country scarred 
and grey with the usage of many tides, whereon I have sat 
and fondly deemed myself the Sea-King Olaf himself. 
There, only a solitary lanthorn burns and swings along 
that darkened waste to illume an ignorant devotee. How 
futile and squalid were that old pier in this London, 
how dim that lantern, how straitened and fuliginous that 
East !—-for itis not theirs, this magic poppy, but a wild growth 
of the sea. Once upon a time Mr. Kipling wrote “the finest 
story in the world” ; and (sansa faculty for criticism) I think 
it a far finer story than its successor,—the story of a ship 
with technical details and a moral, “The Ship that Found 
Herself” sails the sea and strives against its tempests; it is 
her birthright and her charm; but else there is little magic 
(to the inexpert) in a tract about mechanics. Wherefore may 
it not be that Mr. Bullen is in delicious danger of following 
Mr. Kipling, and in his loyalty and eagerness, glancing at 
these practical, worthy monsters with a prejudiced eye? He 
may return the “prejudiced” on me, but my prejudice is at 
least the elder, and is not on behalf of any mortal ship at all. 





There is nothing of ephemeral humanity in the sea of my 
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z of wild sounds and bleak, immense light. 
ie, HOS. the morning sun its flamin 
ight is its headdress, the m g ; ing 
tthe starry Me « desolate and rainy,” a sea of wandering high 
a of unleashed winds and lightnings. Beyond 
pe centuries’ transient fame and Seoohiings influence its 
4 fahes swim. It is a moor of wild waters, and its little 
an . andle at window, the patriarch Noah within. It 
sbip — ap garden of “silver bells” and bubbled weed, 
si an of moidores and pearls and transmuted bones ; 
“ ts aa five itis: is it, I hope not, a rather literary sea ? 
ne for then Mr. Bullen is part to blame; I think not, 
|, what does the magic, the romance of these sea- 
tin? Surely in the sea’s solitude, and antiquity, 
+43 spaces, and its mystery. What is our great ship bat a 
tossed cockleshell of glass whence the adventurous mariner 
vay sean the way of his coming, the way of his going ? What 
ry sails and her windy cordage, her rudder and her 
sanehend but the swift sesames of memory, memory which 
pe on things material for its sanity, on words for its 
nr retation, and not much on these alone for its existence ? 
fe flown perhaps a little beyond my lungs, and I perceive 
very well how ignorant and faint a landlubber’s praises must 
jp of the mariner’s country. But evena landlubber’s fancies 
are almost his facts, and it isa stubborn fancy of mine that 
in battleships and “floating cities,” however “lovely their 
jines” may be, however punctual their arrivals and depar- 
‘ores, I discern but little of the sea’s essential romance. It 
ould take me a long time (an unconscionable long time, 
it may be said) to prove this—instinct. They have their 
peculiar romance,—the romance of war and steam and trade, 
ond a brackish flavour of the sea’s; and the sea has her 
»manee,—rare, perpetual, far beyond their conniving. They 
are to one landsman’s fancy at least, trespassers and tourists, 
sceptics and materialists; their speed is part of indifference, 
part of avarice; their regularity is mute clockwork; their 
ioge length a long gross insersibility. It may be Time 
“which antiquates antiquities,” which has woven a spell over 
trireme and three-decker, over Crusoe’s raft and Ben Gunn’s 
voracle, in a bleak and alien 2900, shall have dealt cunningly 
yith this day’s antique wonders. But my conversion shall 
wait till then. For Sea and Time are wild solitary brethren, 
their handiwork not dissimilar, which makes a dream intense 
and melancholy of Dartmoor’s stones, and of the heaps and 
transient foam in waters yet unnavigated. Yet unnavigated ! 
—it is our last refuge; the North Pole is not, the South Pole 
a paragraph; only Mars is left, a Mars of sagacious jellyfish 
and distressing parallels; and besides Mars, the ultimate 
silence, Will Mr. Bullen retort mercifully against a blissful 
ignorance? Iam his would-be willing Caliban, if be will but 
keep his wand, But when he abandons the sea to flatter the 
six-witted Admiral and to sing the stoker, when he forgets his 
unearthly cruise in consort of the cuttlefish and the Southern 
Cross only to remember the ‘‘ P. and O.,” I die, I faint, I fail. 
It is not the romance of the sea then, but the donkey-pump, 
and the time-table, and the shipowner he is celebrating, 
excellent subjects all, but—diverse.—I am, Sir, &c., 


| hope not, 
for after al 
things consis 


WALTER RAMAL. 


In spite of Mr. Ramal’s fascinating protest we must con- 
fess to being on the side of Mr. Bullen and the ironclads.— 
Ep. Spectator. } 


ADMIRAL DEWEY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Siz,—It grieves me to see you repeat the error made by the 
daily papers in the report of Admiral Dewey’s speech tele- 
graphed from America, in which he acknowledged the 
“support and moral courage ” shown by the British Navy at 
Manila, Your and other papers say that Dewey’s words 
were: “T refer to Sir Edward Seymour.” The name he must 
have quoted, and the man who supported him so splendidly, 
was Sir Edward Chichester, Bart., C.M.G., Captain of H.M.S. 
‘Iumortalité” He is now Embarkation Officer at Cape 
Town. You must have known the story of the stern front he 
showed to the German Admiral in those days of waiting and 
anxiety to Dewey off Manila. The German Admiral Diedrich 
visited the ‘Immortalité” and asked Captain Chichester : 





“What action will you take if Dewey bombards Manila ? ” 


Captain Chichester replied : “ That is known only to Dewey 
and myself.”—I am, Sir, &c., 7. 





THE LATE DR. STOUGHTON AND THE ATHEN ZUM 
CLUB. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—Your notice of Mr. Waugh’s book in the Spectator of 
May 5th reminds me of a story connected with the Atheneum 
which was told me many years ago by the late Rev. Dr. 
Stoughton, the well-known Nonconformist, during some 
sittings he was giving me for a portrait. Possibly you may 
think it worth recording. He told me that he had once 
received, somewhat to his surprise, an invitation to the 
banquet at the Royal Academy. Meeting Mr. E. M. Ward, 
R.A., a day or two after, he asked him if he could explain 
why he had been thus honoured. Ward replied, somewhat 
evasively, “ Why, you are quite sufficiently known as a 
theologian and as a literary man to entitle you to an invita. 
tion without any further explanation.” Dr. Stoughton, however, 
would not admit this, and still pressed his question. ‘ Well,” 
said Ward, “if you must know the truth, they had just 
invited Archbishop Manning, and I told them that as a set-off 
they ought to invite a leading Nonconformist, and suggested 
you.” Shortly after this Dr. Stoughton was elected by the 
Committee to the Atheneum Club. It occurred earlier than 
he anticipated, and on going down to the Club he met 
Matthew Arnold, and begged him to explain why the honour 
had been thrust upon him so soon. “ Well, to tell you the 
truth,” said Arnold, “ they had just elected Manning, and, to 
keep things balanced, they elected you.” The coincidence is 
so curious that coming from any other source I should have 
been disposed to doubt it, but I give it almost in the Rev. 
Doctor’s own words.—I am, Sir, &c., SypNneEy Hopaes. 


49 Roland Gardens, S.W. 








POETRY. 
peer eee 
WAKING AT NIGHT. 
WueEn I wake up alone at night 
I feel as if I had no eyes; 
I stare and stare with all my might, 
But only blackness round me lies. 


J listen for the faintest sound, 

And, though [ strain with either ear, 
The dark is silent all around: 

It’s just as if I could not hear. 


Bat if I lie with limbs held fast, 
A sort of sound comes like a sigb,— 
Perhaps the darkness rushing past, 
Perhaps the minutes passing by; 


Perhaps the thoughts in people’s heads, 
That keep so quiet all the day, 

Wait till they’re sleeping in their beds, 
Then rustle out and fly away! 


Or else this noise like whirring wings, 

That dies with the first streak of light, 
May be the sound of baby things, 

All growing, growing, in the night. 
Children, and kitty-cats, and pups, 

Or even little buds and flowers, 
Daisies perhaps, and buttercups, 

All growing in the midnight hours, 


And yet it seems of me a part, 
And nothing far away or queer. . . 
Ivs just the beating of my heart, 
That sounds so strange as I lie here! 
I do not know why this should be : 
When darkness hides the world from sight, 
I feel that all is gone but me— 
A little child and the black night. 
Masel DEARMER, 
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ART. 


—@~——— 
THE ACADEMY.—II. LANDSCAPES. 


Tr is melancholy, but it is a fact that landscape painting in 
England isin a state of decay. This is greatly to be re- 
gretted, considering the fact that English artists led the way, 
not only in the ideal and romantic style of Turner, but also 
in the more naturalistic manner of Constable. By the genius 
of such men as these the landscape art of England not only 
took the first place among European schools, but largely 
influenced the art of France. Turner’s influence was, of 
course, much less direct in its effect upon others than was 
that of Constable, and until recently was scarcely felt outside 
Engiand. Constable, on the contrary, influenced French 
landscape painters at a critical moment. Without for a 
moment claiming that he created, it seems reasonable to 
assume that he influenced largely that wonderful school 
of interpreters of Nature of whom Corot was the culmina- 
tion. If the motive force which produced the art of Turner 
and Constable respectively is considered, it is not difficult to 
see why one should have had so much wider an influence than 
the other. Turner worked wholly from the inside; the 
“passion and the life” were in his own thought, and he made 
the outer world serve to materialise his vision. Constable, on 
the contrary, had his artistic faculty set in motion by what 
he saw with his eyes of external Nature. Turner clothed 
with form and colour the mysterious workings of the inner- 
most depth of the spirit. Constable interpreted with the 
mind of a poet the incomparable beauties of English land- 
scape. Turner’s direct influence was small, for without his 
spirit his forms are useless. Constable, however, trained 
and developed the not uncommon class of mind which is 
deeply stirred by the beauty of Nature. The scientific spirit 
has now intervened in art, the spirit of literal acceptance 
of fact, and has turned landscape painting away from 
visionary to realistic painting. 

To this realistic tendency must be ascribed the dalness of 
the landscapes in this year’s Exhibition. The painters 
seem to be quite satisfied when they have transferred to 
their canvas a piece of Nature exactly as it is. This attitude 
of mind is often a disastrous one, and for this reason. A 
natural scene may perhaps contain a piece of distance so 
beautiful that the artist feels that literal transcription is all 
that is required. But then he is not unlikely to find that 
the foreground provided by Nature is not quite what his 
sense of picture-making tells him is required. After some 
modification, he finishes his work; but then comes the ques- 
tion, Is it a picture, and not merely an anticipation of colour 
photography ? 

These considerations should be borne in mind when looking 
at Mr. Yeend King’s picture, The Avon by Breedon Hill (No. 
550). The distance—Breedon Hill—is painted with great 
feeling and absolute faithfulness, and is an object of beauty. 
But to bring the picture down to our feet, to prevent it, in 
fact, from being a study of a piece of distance, the artist has 
added a river with a near bank of tangled water growths and 
some trees. Now the difficulties begin; all these accessories 
to the object of the picture—the distance—are well painted, 
but are quite tame and dull, and painted with all the definiteness 
and solidity at the painter’s command. This filling-up part 
of the picture occupies much space, and yet we feel that we 
do not want to look at it. It is, infact, the long, tiresome 
narrative leading up to the point in an ill-told good story. 
But what was the artist to do? To have painted the fore- 
ground in a vague and dreamy way, leaving the distance 
enforced with all possible realism, would have been unsatis- 
factory. It seems that realistic painting is like lying,—the 
first lie entails a chain of falsehoods. So if one part of a 
picture is painted with realism the rest must follow. But 
this necessitates painting all the tiresome details and dull spaces 
with the same accuracy as the interesting portions. What is 
the remedy? In the opinion of the present writer the artist 
must so abstract his subject as to give the essence of its 
beauty, subduing as far as possible the external details. 
Then he must possess a feeling for style, or else his work will 
not live, for style is the great antiseptic that guards against 
the poison of time. 





Mr. Alfred East in his large picture of Lake 
(No. 544) has tried to paint a picture in the grand sty) 
has failed. His trees have had so much of -— r but 
abstracted out of them that they cease to be interest; —— 
the straining after decorative and stylistic qualities _ 
apparent. Mr. David Murray shows in several large = too 
an attempt to construct elaborate landscape Prt ™ 
but a certain obviousness and want of distinction ae ve 
with a lack of appreciation for colour harmony, inte _ 
with his success. Mr. Alfred Parsons, who cnn 
or more used to paint with such power and breadth aps 
too often small in treatment and lacking in conidiliain. 
His picture, Zhe Green Punt (No. 43), is beautifal in all i 
details, but lacking in largeness of design. Tho se 
show all the artist’s old knowledge and skill, but an inaiston : 
on small forms all over the picture gives it a commonplace 
everyday air. The light of common day trathfully seseeanea 
but without any strong impulse of poetry and decoration, 
never makes a great landscape. ’ 


Bourget 


ago 


A picture that has got some of the qualities that g0 to make 


rag 


‘a great work is Winter's Sleep (No. 538), by Mr. H. Adams 


The colour of the snowy ground is admirable while, the dark 
oily river reflecting the wooded banks, and the bronzed gold 
of the sunlight lighting up the trees here and there are of excel. 
lent effect. The artist, too, has known how to give the heavy 
winter air thick with vapour which yet does not obliterate the 
forms. Mr. Adams seems to have learnt without copying 
fron M. Thaulow. This last-named artist has a beautify! 
picture of The Old Bridge at Verona (No. 365). Itisasombre 
evening effect, and without sacrificing the quiet of the lighting 
and the colour he has given the rush of the Adige, The 
drawing of the water it is needless to praise, for M. Thanlow 
paints moving water like no one else; the houses and the 
bridge are drawn and painted with equal subtlety. 

Mr, Colin Hunter has deserted the Highlands in his principal 
work and painted London from the Tower Bridge (No. 646), 
Perhaps this work is the pleasantest of all the landscapes to 
be seen this year. It is a long, narrow canvas, with St 
Paul’s forming the principal point of the composition. The 
whole picture is extremely harmonious, the sky and river 
being in complete sympathy. Probably the greatest compli. 
ment that can be paid to the work is to confess that it is 
most difficult to write about it, as it is impossible to single 
out any part to praise more than the whole. The illusive 
colour is very beautiful, and the pale rose and yellow sky and 
the opalescent water are such as only a fine colourist could 
achieve. 

Another work of the harmonious kind is Mr. Farquharson’s 
War News (No. 13), which is good in every way except its 
title, for the fishermen in the boat in harbour might just as 
well be reading the births, deaths, and marriages out of the 
newspaper as the latest telegrams from the front. Here, 
again, the harmony of parts is delightfully carried ont, the 
cool, pearly tones of the evening sky being suffused over the 
whole. Such a picture deserved a better place, and we would 
willingly clear the line of dozens of staring horrors to make 
room for it. 

Mr. Lathangue has seldom painted a picture in which the 
force and truth of light have been carried so far as in his work 
The Water-plash (No. 351). In this picture a flock of geese 
are coming straight down towards a stream, and almost pro- 
duce the effect of illusion, but not the tricky illusion aimed at in 
Mr. Dicksee’s work noticed last week. There are fine qualities 
in the picture, but it would not bea pleasant one to live with: 
it savours too much of the tour de force. Pictures should keep 
inside their frames. 


The following pictures have not been noticed at length on 
account of reasons of space, but should not be missed,— 
Nos. 110, 135, 199, 218, 291, 332, 454, 498, 575, 1,129, 1,199, 
In conclusion we can only say again that although many 
pleasant landscapes are to be found in this year’s Aca- 
demy, the fact remains that there is a sad lack of any- 
thing like really great landscape art. It is to be hoped 
that the deficiency is only temporary, for it would indeed 
be a misfortune if lundscape art in England were to 
fall permanently from the great position it has reached in 
the past, H. $. 
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BOOKS. 


—@~—— 
HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE.* 
Mr. FitcHETT continues to show the same power of giving 
a clear and comprehensive view of a campaign or a battle, 
d the same felicitous choice of characteristic details. This, 
ie concluding volume, though deriving its title from the 
decisive struggle of Waterloo, takes in the conclusion of 
the Peninsular War, Elba, the Hundred Days up to 
the Belgian campaign, and St. Helena. The opening of 
the volame finds Wellington preparing to cross the French 
frontior. His army was ill-equipped and weary, but 
it had an overpowering prestige. When Soult demanded 
reinforcements, he stipulated that they must never have 
met the British. The French troops who were holding 
afort on the Bayonette Hill plucked up courage to turn on 
the Rifles, whom, misled by the green uniforms, they took 
for Portuguese, but they fell back on seeing the scarlet of 
the 52nd. Again,a single Englishman moved a whole Spanish 
division to follow him. It was hanging back in view of a line 
of abattis held by two French regiments. He put his horse 
at the abattis and cleared it, and the Spaniards followed him 
with a shout of “El chico blanco,” and drove the French 
headlong before them. It was, indeed, a glory to lead such 
troops, thoagh Wellington used at times very hard words 
about them. But the position was anything but enviable. 
Spain was already beginning to show what sort of gratitude 
England might expect from the Europe she was saving. Her 
great commander had always to be on his guard lest his 
friends should stab him in the back, and actually prepared 
his plans for embarking his troops if the Spanish and French 
should combine against him. Altogether, these six months 
of fighting from October 6th, when Wellington forced 
the passage of the Bidassoa, to April 14th, when Thouvenot 
at Bayonne sallied ont against the British outposts, 
tried his powers both as a general and as a statesman 
to the utmost. The last five days (April 10th-14th) cost 
ten thousand men, and yet the Empire had ceased to be on 
April 6th! If Soult did not know it at Toulouse, Thouvenot 
certainly knew it at Bayonne. But he thought that he saw 
a chance of glory, and he would have been false to the 
Napoleonic faith if he had suffered any scruple of conscience 
tohinder him. Here, as elsewhere, we are reminded of Boer 
proceedings. Cronje played the same part at Potchefstroom, 
only without even Thouvenot’s poor pretext that the news 
had come to him through the enemy. 


The course of events on the eastern side of France from the 
Moscow retreat to the abdication at Fontainebleau is sketched 
in outline as not immediately concerning the purpose of the 
book. But though there were no British troops at Leipsic or 
in the army that occupied Paris, English example and English 
supplies were important factors in the success. Another 
chapter describes the foolish farce of the Empire of Elba, 
and then we reach the story of the Waterloo campaign, 
beginning with a review of “The Strategy of the Four Days.” 
The conditions of the problem are simple enough. Napoleon, 
with an army of one hundred and twenty-eight thousand, 
had to deal with two armies which together outnumbered his 
own in the proportion of abont nine to five. He reckoned on 
being able to attack and crush them separately. His theory 
of how this was to be done was subtle in the highest degree ; 
his execution of the plan was marred by some mistakes of 
judgment and by a strange inertness which was largely due 
to physical causes. His opponents also made mistakes, and 
both he and they were but ill-served by their Staffs. But in 
the end the great scheme went wrong. The two armies were 
not separately crushed. On the contrary, Napoleon was 
crushed between them. The details of how this came about 
are nncertain. Wellington himself was anything but consis- 
tent in his statements, and if he, eminently a trath-teller, 
fails us, whom are we to trust? Mr. Fitchett reviews the 
whole case, it seems to us, intelligently and fairly. His 
capacity for clear sight and lucid statement serves him well. 
That he has said the last word on the subject can hardly 
be supposed. But the reader who follows him will not 





* How England Saved Europe: the Story ofthe Great War. By W.1. Fitchett, 
ie Vol.{V. “Waterloo and St. Helena.” London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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be led far wrong. One thing is abundantly plain. It was 
England—we use the word as Mr. Fitchett uses it—that 
saved Europe. Wellington had less than twenty-four 
thousand British troops under his command. Add to 
them the German legion of six thousand, and we have the 
sum total of the army which he could trust. The rest—the 
Nassauers, the Hanoverians, and the Dutch-Belgians—could 
not, to say the least, be relied on. They could not be trusted to 
fight the enemy, or even to be passively loyal. ‘ During the 
battle his aide-de-camp only once persuaded Wellington to 
draw his bridle. It was when he was about to pass in front 
of a square of Nassauers. There was real fear that they 
might fire upon him instead of upon the French.” Hougon- 
mont was held by British troops,— the Nassauers and 
Hanoverians had to be withdrawn as untrustworthy; in the 
infantry attack on the left centre it was Picton’s men, helped 
just in time by the Union Brigade of Cavalry (Royals, Greys, 
and Inniskillings), that held, and more than held, their 
ground; it was the British squares, again, that stood firm 
under the tremendous charge of ten thousand French horse- 
men,—“ the Hanoverian squares by no means reached the 
iron coolness of the British regiments,” were continually 
starting off, and had to be driven back by their 
officers; La Haye Sainte, the one French success of the 
day, was lost by the Prince of Orange. It was the British 
who broke the Old Guard, and the British who led the 
final advance, when the “long tormented lines, sadly wasted 
indeed, but mad with the joy of being at last permitted to 
strike back,” moved forward and sent the foe flying headlong 
before them. No Englishman wishes to minimise the import- 
ance of the arrival of the Prussians. Without them there 
would have been no victory. But without the British 
there would have been no battle. It is easy enough to 
imagine what would have happened to an army made up of 
Hanoverians, Nassauers, and Belgians. The roads in the 
rear of the army were crowded with fugitives. When 
Ziethen’s Prussians first caught sight of the scene they 
turned back, believing that the whole army was routed, 
Ziethen himself had to be assured that the British line was 
unbroken before he consented to advance. 

After reading this story, for here we may take leave 
of Mr. Fitchett, with the heartiest thanks for his ad- 
mirable work, one cannot but think of the present attitude 
of Europe. Against France we have no complaint. She 
has, indeed, a quite inexplicable power of forgetting 
history. Though her own capital has been entered three 
times in the space of three generations, though her 
armies have capitulated on ‘a scale without precedent or 
parallel, she remembers nothing, but goes into paroxysms of 
delight if we lose a village in Natal, or if one of our 
battalions has to surrender. But she owes us no gratitude. 
It was from her that we saved Europe. But it is a different 
case with Russia, Austria, and Germany. We fed their 
armies, gave them hope instead of despair, and victory in the 
place of incessant defeat. Yet in every capital there is 
carried on a campaign of calumny and spite. This is but an 
ill return for all our services, but the height of ingratitude is 
reached at the capital where the slanderers of England have 
appropriately fixed their headquarters,—the city which we 
saved in spite of her own treacherous or cowardly sons, and 
by our last and costliest sacrifice. 





TWO BOOKS OF FRENCH MEMOIKS.* 
Mr. HEINEMANN sends us two handsome volumes of French 
memoirs, selected and translated by an American lady, 
Miss Katherine Prescott Wormeley, who is already known 
as the translator of Balzac, Moliére, and other French 
classics. The idea of translating Brantéme’s Dames //lustres 
is a very happy one. The general reader has been too apt to 
confound this very lively and amusing gallery of portraits 
with the Dames Galantes, and to neglect both because the 
latter is unreadable. But in the Vie des Dames //lustres 
there is no harm, and it gives a picture of French manners 









*(1.) The Book of the Ladies (Illustrious Dames). By Pierre de Bourdeilles, 
Abbé of Brar With Elucidations on some of these Ladies by C.-A. Sainte- 
Beuve. Tra by Katherine Prescott Wormeley. London: W. Heinemann, 
(21s.]——(2.) The Correspondence of Madame, Princess Palatine, Mother of the 
Regent; of Marie Adelaide de Savoie, Duchesse de Bourgogne ; and of Madame 


de Maintenon, in Relation to Saint-Cyr. Preceded by Introductions from C.-A. 
Sainte-Beuve. Selected and Translated by Katherine Prescott Wormeley, London ; 
W. Heinemann, [21s.] 
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_and character in the days of the Guises and the Medicis 
which cannot well be spared from our knowledge of 
history. Miss Wormeley reminds us that Brantoéme did 
not himself give to this book the title by which it is 
generally known. He called it Le Livre des Dames. It was 
reserved for an editor, working fifty years after Brantéme’s 
death, to call it Vie des Dames Illustres ; and Miss Wormeley 
goes back to the original title for her translation. She has 
made her book more edifying than it might have been if she 
had confined herself to the text of Brantiéme, by giving us, in 
between his contemporary portraits, selected pages from 
Sainte-Beuve’s studies of the same ladies. So we get, side by 
side for comparison, Sainte-Beuve’s carefally balanced 
judgments, and the Abbé’s extravagant eulogies, of the five 
beautiful and accomplished Queens who fill the most impor- 
tant part of this volume. These ladies are Anne of Bretagne, 
who married first Charles VIII. and afterwards Louis XII. 
of France, and kept a Court which is said to have made the 
beginning of the tradition of moral and intellectual elevation 
for women that culminated later in the refinements of the 
Hotel Rambouillet; Catherine de Medici; Mary Queen of 
Scots; Elizabeth, daughter of Catherine de Medici, who 
became after our Queen Mary’s death the second wife of 
Philip II. of Spain; and Margaret of Valois, daughter of 
Catherine de Medici and wife of Henry IV. This is the 
“ Marguerite” who wrote the memoirs which give us among 
other things the eye-witness description of the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew as it struck a Royal lady of France. 
Brantéme writing about beautiful Queens is always a 
panegyrist. But on the subject of Margaret of Valois, who 
was his friend and patroness in days when fortune had 
deserted him and his gay nature was becoming a little sour, 
he outdoes himself, and pours out page after page of 
rhapsody about the beauties of her body and mind, the 
splendour of her dresses and the grace of her dancing. Sainte- 
Beuve characterises very happily his writing of this “ dis- 
course” as “ flinging upon his paper that eulogy which may 
be truly called delirions.’” With Brantédme the terms 
“virtue” and “ beauty” are as nearly as possible interchange- 
able, and it is to the interpolated pages from Sainte-Beuve 
that the reader must look for moral judgments and dis- 
tinctions. The Gascon Abbé does but take us through 
splendid scenes, every detail of which his naive pen makes 
vivid for us with life and colour, and into the presence 
of Royal Jadies sumptuously attired and consummately 
accomplished in the art of making their beauty tell. Here is 
a characteristic passage about Queen Marguerite :— 

“Roman Emperors of the Olden Time, to please the people 
and give them pleasure, exhibited games and combats in their 
theatres; but to give pleasure to the people of France and gain 
their friendship, it was enough to let them often see Queen 
Marguerite, and enjoy the contemplation of so divine a face, 
which she never hid behind a mask iike other ladies of our Court, 
for nearly all the time she went uncovered; and once, on a 
flowery Easter Day at Blois, still being Madame, sister of the King, I 
saw her appear in the procession more beautitul than ever, because 
beside the beauty of her face and form, she was most superbly 
adorned and apparelled ; her pure white face, resembling the 
skies in their serenity, was adorned about the head with quan- 
tities of pearls and jewels, especially brilliant diamonds worn in 
the form of stars, so that the calm of the face and the sparkling 
jewels made me think of the heavens whenstarry. Her beautiful 
body, witb its full, tall form, was robed in a gown of crinkled 
cloth-of-gold, the richest and most beautiful ever seen in 
France. ..... She wore it all that day, although its weight 
was heavy; but her beautiful, rich, strong figure supported 
it well and served it to advantage; for had she {been a little 
shrimp of a Princess, or a dame only elbow-high (as I have seen 
some), she would surely have died of the weight, or else have 
been forced to change her gown and take another. That is not 
all; being in the procession, and walking in her rank, her visave 
uncovered, not to deprive the people of so good a feast, she 
seemed more beautiful still by holding and bearing in her hand 
her palm (as our Queens of all time have done) with royal 
majesty and a grace hali-proud, half-sweet, and a manner little 
common, and so different from all the rest that whoso had seer 
her would have said: ‘Here is a Princess who goes above the 
run of all things in the world” ..... And I swear to you that 
in that procession we forgot our devotions, and did not make 
them while contemplating and admiring the divine Princess, 
who ravished us more than divine service, and yet we thought 
we committed no sin; for whoso contemplates divinity on earth 
does not offend the divinity of Heaven inasmuch as He made her 
wuch.” 


But the charm of Brantime’s manner is not to be repre- 
yented by extracts, His garrulity outruns all possible limits 





of quotation before he has exhausted the twentieth part 
what he has to say upon any point; and it is, eee - 
the art with which he runs one topic into another that rs 
most inimitable. His “discourse” upon Catherine de Meta 
is wonderful. One suspects that he had not mach m = 
liking for her than he tells us her son-in-law, Henr o 
Navarre, had. He praises her, none the less, in all points of be 
mind and her body; retails her accomplishments; pt 96 
her daily habits; enlarges upon her virtues. He ig nits 
moving about her grief for her dead husband, and pete? ly 
serious over the prayers, processions, and “ watches” - 
which she strove to gain some extension of his life. He defends 
her against all her detractors and vindicates every passage of 
her career. But throngh it all one detects a note of Satire,—g 
suggestion that the Abbé is not so simpleas he would have us 
think, and that he is laughing in his sleeve at all the 
admirable simulation of virtue and right policy by the most 
astute and unscrupulous woman of modern history. Suddenly 
in the midst of his praises of her “ admirable mind” he tells 
an anecdote in which we find the real Catherine :— 

“When she ealled any one ‘my friend’ it was either that she 
thought him a fool or she was angry with him. This was go well 
known that she had a serving gentleman named M. de Bois- 
Fevrier, who made reply when she called him ‘ my friend, «Hq! 
Madame, I would rather you called me your enemy ; for to call ma 


your friend is as good as saying I am a fool, or that you are in 
anger against me; for I know your nature this long time.” 


Brantdme travelled in the suite of Francois de Guise when 
he brought his niece, Mary Stuart, to Scotland. He saw 
Queen Elizabeth in London, and describes the cold reception 
she gave to the Duke. He tells the story of the death of 
Chastelard, has some tender and charming passages about 
Mary’s regrets for her beautiful France, is eloquently sorrow. 
ful over the tragedy of her execution, and prophesies that 
“the time will come in a few years when some good Pope will 
canonize her in memory of the martyrdom she suffered for 
the honour of God and His law.” 

Less quaint, but not less interesting, are the contents -of 
Miss Wormeley’s other volume. She has translated select 
letters from the published correspondences of Madame, 
Elizabeth Charlotte, the Princess Palatine who renounced 
her right of succession to the crown of England in 
order to marry the brother of Louis XIV.; and of 
Madame de Maintenon. Thus are brought together into 
one volume portraits of the two most able, individual, 
and prominent women of the Court of Louis XIV, 
and, it may also be said, of two women who hated one 
another with the hatred that is the expression of a sort of 
natural antipathy of incompatible temperaments. Madame 
was strong, honest, frank, entirely free from coquetry, incapable 
of compromise or flattery, a good woman with a warm heart 
and a free tongue, and a great many tastes more manly than 
feminine. German born, moreover, she hated the French 
manners, cookery, and clothes. But more than anything she 
hated a mésalliance, and she resented against Madame de 
Maintenon the fact that she had married the King, and also 
the part she took in promoting a marriage between a daughter 
of Lonis XIV. by Madame de Montespan, and Madame’s 
own son, the Duke of Orleans. More than one of Madame’s 
many clever and caustic sketches of character are made 
at the expense of this daughter-in-law, whose want of breeding 
annoyed her. But hatred of “the Maintenon” is only 
one note—though a very strong one—in Madame’s letters, 
which abound in interesting matter. Brought up a Lutheran, 
she became a Catholic after her marriage; not, however, 
without putting her own interpretation—and that a very 
sensible one—upon the differences between the two Churches. 
She was all her life a great reader of the Bible, and her 
letters show her to have been sincerely religious and devout. 
But she was as outspoken about what she counted as bigotry 
in religion as she was about everything else, and her voice 
was constantly raised against the persecution of the 
Huguenots. The letters of Madame de Maintenon deal 
chiefly with her life at Saint-Cyr. But there area few passages 
describing her days at Court, and it is particularly interest- 
ing to compare the picture we get from herself of her 
relation to the King, and of the duties and responsibilities of 
her very singular position at Court, with the version of it 
given by Madame. “The Maintenon” cannot have been 
quite the she-devil Madame found her; yet it is easy to 
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pnderstand the construction her enemy pat upon her influ- 

with the King, and indeed to believe that there was a 
~ deal too much of “commodity” in the Superior of 
Between the correspondence of Madame and that 
of Madame de Maintenon comes a singularly pathetic and 
attractive portrait of the young Duchesse de Bourgogne, 
Marie Adelaide of Savoy, who came to Paris as a child of 
eleven to be married tothe King’s grandson. She committed a 
fow indiscretions, but won forgiveness and love from everybody 
by her sweet humility and affectionateness, and died at six- 
and-twenty within two days of her husband the Dauphin, and 
their infant son the Duke of Bretagne. Her letters, of which 
not « very large number are preserved, are short and 
charmingly simple. Most of them are written to her grand- 
mother, Jeanne de Nemoars, Duchess of Savoie, to whom she 
tells all about her feelings and experiences at the French 
Court; the King’s goodness to her; her shyness of her 
husband; her pride in her first baby; her sorrow at its 
death,—and here comes a pretty touch of deepening character 
with promise of development into a woman who will make a 
good Queen of France. Bat death cut her story short, and 
besides these letters there is nothing left of her. Extracts 
from Sainte-Beuve enrich this volume as well as The Book: of 
tle Ladies, and both are illustrated by many interesting 
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THE ANGLICAN CHURCH.* 


To be convinced of the “ worth and vigour of Anglicanism’ 
and to abjure the heresy of Disestablishment constitute the 
qualification of Mr, Henson’s contributors. “I stipulated,” 
he says, “for no further agreement, and desired no more.” 
This isinthorough harmony with the temper of Anglicanism. 
Divisions ten times wider than those which separate hope- 
lessly other Communions are practically ignored. Men assent 
with perfect honesty to statements which it is impossible to 
reconcile with each other, content if they can work under the 
most potent civilising and Christianising agency in the world. 
We may claim as praise what was meant for a gibe, and say 
thatan Arminian clergy subscribes to Calvinistic Articles, 
uses a Popish Liturgy, and contrives by help of them, and 
sometimes in spite of them, to rival, and more than rival, all 
other Communions in the outcome of practical results. We 
welcome the effort to provide a modus vivendi, so to speak, 
by which the continuance of so beneficial an institution may 
be promoted. 


The editor introdaces the discussion of “Church problems” 
by an essay on “The Church of England.” Early in the 
course of it he disclaims for that Church the title of ‘‘ Pro- 
testant,” though he acknowledges that the divines of every 
century since the Reformation, except this, and, he might 
have added, of the earlier part even of this, have called 
themselves by the name. He would hand it over to the 
Nonconformists. That, we cannot but think, would be a 
dangerous concession, if the Church is to retain the 
confidence of the nation. We are aware of the limita- 
tions of the name, and of its misleading antithesis to 
“Catholic.” But an historical necessity imposes it upon 
us, and this necessity the present outlook emphasises. 
If the Established Church were to convince England that 
it actually refuses to be called Protestant, it would not 
survive another Election. Is there a single Member of 
Parliament, standing as a Churchman, who, when he next 
goes to his constituents, will dare to say in his election 
address, “I am not a Protestant”? We say this with the 
more energy because our sympathies go with Mr, Henson in 
his aspirations for the enlarged future of Anglicanism. 
“Beyond all precedent and example free,” it may well have 
a large work before it in bringing about the long-desired 
“reanion of Christendom.” But here, again, a thought 
suggests itself which makes us hesitate. Suppose a recon- 
ciliation effected between the Roman, the Eastern, and the 
Anglican Communions; suppose, farther, a general Council 
called together to accommodate the work of the Church to 
the needs of the future,—of what complexion would its 
decisions be ?. The claim of Biblical criticism to exist—it can- 
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not exist if all its conclusions are determined beforehand—is 
brought before the august assembly. How would it be re- 
ceived? A Roman theologian who speaks with authority, for 
he has Cardinal Vaughan’s imprimatur, let us know the other 
day that even textual criticism is unlawful. Oughtnotthe party 
of freedom, for that would certainly be found on the Anglican 
side, to have all the allies it can lawfully secure? It would 
be madness for it to deliver itself over to the will of a re- 
actionary majority. The Anglican “Centre” must look for 
help to the non-episcopal “Left.” A united Christendom 
which should not include the Presbyterian and the great 
Nonconformist bodies would be but a doubtful advantage. 
Mr, Henson speaks, we see, of a “ Divine-right Ministry,” 
though he quotes without express disapproval Bishop 
Andrewes’s saying that “he is blind who doth not see 
Churches consisting without episcopacy.” Mr. Burrows, 
again, in his ‘Anglican Theology” allows that the Church 
of England “has never expressed any decision as to the 
incapacitating effect of the lack of episcopal Ordination.” 
These concessions do not go very far; but they are 
better than an absolute non-possumus. They do not ex- 
elude what Bishop Barry, in the last essay of The 
Church, Past and Present, describes as the ideal of the 
Anglican Communion, “a free federation of Churches under 
the sole headship of Christ Himself, each having its own 
characteristics and variety of development, but all having 
communion with one another in Him.” We desiderate a 
candid treatment of a difficult problem, closely connected 
with the question of union, and of growing importance, 
what our attitude should be to the reforming movements 
within the Roman Catholic Church. Of course, for those who 
regard our own Reformation as a disaster the problem does 
not exist. Bat on what principle can others refuse to 
believe that what was a blessing to England may be a bless- 
ing to Italy and Spain? The subject of modern criticism, 
mentioned above, has been treated by Mr. T. B. Strong in an 
admirable essay. He expresses himself cautionsly—one who 
travels over ground so difficult must surely walk pedetentim 
—but he cannot be accused of trimming. He knows that criti- 
cism has “ come to stay,” and he has the courage and good sense 
to welcome it. We would specially recommend his whole essay 
to the careful attention of our readers. We may quote a few 
words upon one point which is of pressing importance,—the 
effect of the changes which criticism has made or may make 
hereafter on the religious consciousness :— 

“The central conviction upon which the use of the Bible rests 
is, that it is a record of the actual manifestations of God in 
history. The daily use of it in services and private meditation 
depends upon a continually varied application of this conviction 
to the circumstances of the Church and of individuals. The 
whole Sof its varied contents becomes available for modern 
life. By reflection upon it men are able to cast upon their own 
life the light of God’s will. They see how Isaiah or S. Paul 
dealt with the circumstances of their own day, how the psalmist 
expounded in terms of religious feeling the covenant relation with 
God, how the ideal human life took shape in Jesus Christ. And 
all this use is possible because the Bible describes real things, 
and sets forth a relation between God and man that has been 
and may be again verified in experience. Criticism, if we have 
rightly conceived it, helps to define and articulate this relation. 
An exact knowledge of the text, for instance, of the Old or New 
Testament, is a continual preservative against the constant 
tendency of the human mind to desert the full solidity of Scrip- 
ture and substitute some abstract and fatally simple theory of 
its own. So, again, a knowledge of the fairly assured results of 
historival criticism will make clearer the stages and the various 
aspects of God’s self-manifestation. If, for instance, a certain 
relation could be established between the Psalms and the history 
ot their pericd, a vivid picture would be obtained of the way in 
which religion is applied to life; and this might be an ample 
reparation for the loss of the traditional ideaof David. It might, 
if it had been established, be a source of practical teaching no 
less full than the old belief.” 

Of the other papers—there are sixteen in all—we may 
mention an excellent essay by Mr. H. C. Beeching on ua 
subject which he has made his own, the “ Anglican Spirit 
in Literature” (though we cannot share the admiration which 
he, and in another place Professor Collins, expresses for the 
“breadth and tolerance” of Archbishop Laud); and one by 
Lord Hugh Cecil on “ Parties in the Church,” with its im- 
partiai denunciation, not of differences of opinion, but of the 
combinations which seek to give to one or other opinion a 
dominant or even exclusive possession of the Church. 


The essays edited by Professor GwatkineZke Church, 
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Past and Present—cover a much larger range of subject 
than Church Problems, though all bear more or less 
directly on the questions discussed in the latter volume. 
An excellent example of the close connection of phases of 
thought which seem at first sight remote may be found in 
Dr. Bigg’s “School of Alexandria.” One is inclined to pass 
by, possibly with contempt, probably with impatience, the 
Allegorism of Clement and Origen, and yet it implied the 
statement of truths that are very precious to us. Canon 
Meyrick’s “History of the Lord’s Supper” is a model of 
lucid exposition. He attributes the maiterialising of the 
sacramental rite to the irruption of the barbarians into the 
Christian fold :— 


“The new converts were for the most part simple, rude soldiers 
of the peasant class, not acquainted with Hebrew parable and 
poetry, but familiar with the magical rites of their own supersti- 
tions. They accepted the words that they heard in their baldest 
signification. Their teachers knew that they were matcrialising 
the traditional faith in respect to the Sacrament, but they had 
to leave the rude conception uncorrected for the present, con- 
sidering that the immediate work to be done was to secure a 
profession of Christianity, and that if they did that, all would 
come right in the end.” 


We cannot, however, forget that, as Dr. Bigg tells us, 
Jerome says of the priest that conficit corpus Domini. We 
can give only the barest mention of Mr. Llewelyn Davies’s 
essay on the “ Apostolic Age,” ending with an aspiration for 
Christian unity which is almost identical with that already 
quoted from Bishop Barry ; the editor’s paper on “ The Latin 
Charch”’; Professor Collins’son “England before the Reforma- 
tion”—Professor Collins is a common term to the two 
volumes—and Bishop Creighton’s paper on the “ Reforma- 
tion.” One virtue common to the two books is the whole- 
some moderation of their tone. 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY.* 


At the suggestion of the Director, Sir Edward Poynter, 
Messrs. Cassell and Co. have issued a catalogue which may 
be deseribed as monumental. The edition is limited to one 
thousand copies, and published at seven guineas. The first 
two volumes, containing the foreign schools, have already 
appeared, and the third, containing the English pictures, is 
to be produced in the autumn. The great feature of this 
catalogue is that it has a photographic reproduction of every 
picture in the national collection The publishers claim that 
the work will be the most complete illustrated catalogue of 
any national collection in the world. In one respect the 
arrangement of the present book deserves all praise. With 
only one exception, the printed descriptions face the i!lustra- 
tions on the opposite page; so that no tiresome turning 
backwards and forwards is necessary. But bere we fear that 
praise of the arrangement must stop. For some reason all the 
Italian, Spanish, German, Flemish, French, and Datch pictures 
are jumbled up together in a chaos of alphabetical order,—so 
that the eye and mind are made to skip from late Dutch to early 
Italian and back again a hundred times, and we jump from 
Signorelli’s Circumcision to Snyder’s monkey and pumpkin, 
and back again from his asparagus and radishes to Solario’s 
solemn Milanese gentlemen. The result is almost as un- 
pleasant and confusing as an exhibition at the Academy ; 
happily the Gallery itself is not arranged on this bewildering 
plan, 


When we come to the names of the painters the confasion 
continues. In this department Smelfangus has claimed 
dictatorship, and such well-known names as Michelangelo, 
Perugino, Raphael, Francia, Titian, Pan! Veronese, and 
Tintoretto are banished to a list at the beginving, and we 
have to look for these painters under the heads of Buonarroti, 
Vannucci, Sanzio, Ruibolini, Veccelli, Cagliavi, and Robusti. 
Considering that the key to these names is given in a list in 
the first volume, only difficulties are sure to arise. Stevenson 
says that honesty is not as easy as blind-man’s buf; no more 
easy is consistency when it comes to the names of Italian 
painters. For instance, Raphael has to be Icoked oni in this 





® The National Gallery. Edited by Sir E. J. Poyrter.P.R.A. London: Cassell 
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catalogue under Sanzio. But why this, and not Santi, whi 
was his real name? Santi was Latinised into Sancting ° 
this was Italianised back into Sanzio, Why, we ma fi 
ask, should this roundabout name he nsed now ieataaiel *: 
real family name, or, indeed, the name by which he was kno z 
to his contemporaries and to the world ever since? If pe 
so wrong to speak of this painter as Raphael, why does th 
writer of the note on Veronese’s St. Helena use the forbidden 
name? The ungracious task of finding fault must be peated 
in still further. In the official catalogne sold at the National 
Gallery is to be found a short description of each picta 
which was reasonable in an unillustrated work. When “i 
ever, we have a very clear and good reproduction by wien 
of the Ansidei Madonna, it is quite superfluons, and even 
ridiculous, to fill nearly a page of print telling us that the 
Virgin is sitting on a throne, and that St. Nicolas is in 
episcopal robes and reading a book. The illustration tells ug 
that with greater precision. This useless verbiage might be 
left out, and some interesting facts as to the history of the 
picture might have been given instead, The sizes of the 
pictures are given, but no record as to whether pictures arg 
painted in tempera or oil, though the few frescoes transferred 
to canvas are noted. 


In several instances Sir Edward Poynter has added some 
notes of his own. These are expressions of individual taste 
which do not always carry conviction. Few will endorse the 
announcement that the Bacchanalian Festival of Poussin is g 
“masterpiece conceived in the manner of Titian.,,,,, 
incomparable for its qualities of drawing and painting, ,, 
_ +.» isamong the most valued possessions of the National 
Gallery,” though most will agree with the note added to the 
description of Titian’s Bacchus and Ariadne, which says; 
“This is, perhaps, Titian’s masterpiece as a composition of 
figures and landscape, and in its combination of all the 
qualities which go to make a great work of art is possibly the 
finest picture in the world.” " 


A consideration of the catalogue of the National Gallery 
naturally suggests the question of omissions, In what 
particulars, that is, is the national collection weak? In 
his preface Sir Edward Poynter says that only three painters 
of the first importance are unrepresented in our Gallery, 
—Fra Bartolommeo, Diirer, and Watteau. The present 
writer would unbesitatingly put Millet above the last of 
these three, both for his profoand poetry and magnificent 
sense of form, and Millet is entirely unrepresented, ‘The 
French landscape art which, inspired by Constable, has 
influenced modern English painting so deeply is also entirely 
unrepresented in the National Gallery. It is little less 
than a scandal that not a single work by so great an 
artist as Corot is to be found in the collection. 


Probably no picture was ever consciously painted with the 
object of being hung in a vast collection. Certainly none of 
the old masters anticipated the effect their works would make 
when hung as they are now. But if pictures are to produce 
their full effect their surroundings should be considered, To 
hang a small panel in the huge Venetian Room because it 
belongs to the school to which that room is devoted seems 
rather absurd. It may be doubted if very large rooms are an 
advantage. Probably the ideal conditions would be to have 
a number of rooms of different sizes, and hang very few 
pictures on each wall. Ifthe present Venetian Room were to 
be divided up into rooms of a smaller size there would be a 
gain in wall space. Many of the pictures now swamped by 
the large proportions of the present gallery would be able to 
assert themselves in smaller rooms, the walls of which woald 
be less crowded together. In this room as it is ils great 
length requires its present height, but this removes the sky- 
light too far from the pictures. Except on an extremely 
bright day, which is rare in London, the colour of many of 
the finest pictures is but imperfectly seen. 


It would be ungencrous, when discussing the National 
Gallery, not to acknowledge the ability of the Directors who 
have formed our national collection, and for the great dis- 
crimination they have shown. Foremost among these must 
be placed the late Sir Frederick Burton, under whose adminis 
tration eo many fine works were added to the Gailery. 
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NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 

y predisposed in advance towards his new 
collections of Mr. Harland’s Comedies and Errors, 

have found our anticipations more than fulfilled in the 
on romance of The Cardinal's Snuff-Boz. It is the 
ir nowadays to encounter a clever novel in which 
te ader loses his heart to any of the characters. Now, in 
me C rdinal’s Snujf-Box all the characters without excep- 
am oe the bewitching Dachessa di Santangiolo down to 
- tle ragged pair of wayfaring children—an Italian Hiinsel 
t ; Gretel—to whom she plays Providence so graciously, are 
ilghtfl, and what is more, there is no earthly reason that 
we can see WhY they should not be. Amid such scenery as 
that sketched in the opening pages, it would have been an 
ut of artistic treason to have introduced any discordant 
human, or even animal, element, and Mr. Harland’s 
optimism reaches as far as the cows, and even the 
pigs, in the valley of Ventirose. For hero we have an 
Paglish literary man, who has written under «a literary 
peendonym afantasticromance inspired by half-a-dozen chance 
glimpses of a beantifal lady to whom he has never even 
spoken a word. Taking up his residence at an Italian villa, 
he discovers that his divinity—a young widow and a Duchess 
_is the chitelaine of the neighbouring castle. Through an 
English friend, the Duchess, who is herself English, discovers 
the identity of her tenant with the author of the romance, 
which she reads and admires without recognising that she is 
herself the original. The acquaintance soon ripens into friend- 
ship, and the comedy of their courtship, which is conducted 
for the most part in a spirit of the most gracefal and distin- 


FavOUBABL 
yolume by Te 


guished persilage, culminates, thanks to the machinations of 
a most engaging Cardinal, in reciprocal avowals of devotion. | 


What lucky fellows the modern novelists are! In real life 
they earn incomes larger than those of Cabinet Ministers; and 
in fiction they marry divine Duchesses! 


Mr. Perey White resumes his studies of social decadence 
inthe clever novel to which he has given the title of The West 
fid. Curiously enough, the scheme of the work in its 
main outlines is almost identical with that of Mr. G. S. 
Streetia Zhe Trials of the Bantocks, recently noticed 
in these colamns, That is to say, the rdle of narrator 
ia assigned to a parasite who is attached toa rich parveny 
a3 secretary, bear-leader, and master of the ceremonies. 
There is, however, a considerable divergence between the 
methods adopted by the two writers. Mr. Treadway, the 
jam-making millionaire in 7)e West £nd, starts much lower 
inthe social scale than Mr. Bantock, and ultimately attains 
toamnch more exalted plane of prosperity and notoriety. 
Again, the narrator in Mr. White’s story, by virtue alike of 
his relationship with Mr. Treadway and of his tempera- 
ment, adopts a less deferential attitude towards his patrons. 
His adulation is often flavoured with an arvricre pensce 
of ridicule, and on occasion he dares to be frankly critical. 
Finally, while Mr. Street confined himself exclusively to 
the petty trials and humiliations of opulent respectability 
~the representatives of which are in his book never con- 
scious of their meanness and hypocrisy—Mr. White lands 
his millionaires in serivus difficulties as the result of their 
association with cadging aristocrats, titled harpies, philander- 


ing men of fashion and their feminine counterparts. The 


sentimental conclusion in which the secretary, abandoning 
his cynicism, exerts himself to bury the family skeleton and 
‘o promote a loye match between Miranda Treadway and a 
gallant young officer, comes with far too great a shock to he 
convincing, 


The scene of Miss Warden’s new novel, The Plain Miss 
Cray, is laid in a ramshackle Irish country house, and as 
there is a good deal of flirtation on the part of young men 
and maidens with nothing whatever to do, the book reminds 
dsat times of the romances of the late Mrs. Hungerford. 
But, unlike Mrs, Hungerford, Miss Warden has a reputation 








*(1) eitkew Sree 
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to maintain, not as a sentimentalist, butas athrillmonger. In 
the present case the sensation takes the form of the discovery 
by a young Irish landlord that his newly married bride is the 
wife of Derrick O’Hara, the assassin of his late agent! Her 
motive in committing bigamy, she explains, is to induce the 
police to believe that her husband is really dead, and.s0 to cover 
his escape. Meantime she falls in love with her new husband, 
and after O’Hara, reappearing under an alias, has revealed him. 
self in the light of a mere blackmailer, has attempted to kill bis 
successor and has been shot himself, we are treated to an afiect- 
ing reconciliation between the amazing couple. By way of 
comic relief, there is a good deal of sparring between two 
sharp-tongued young people, and the part of buffoon is 
played by an Irish Baronet with a transpontine brogue, who 
does not possess a dress-suit. It is only fair to our neigh- 
bonrs to add that Miss Warden’s picture of the manners of 
Trish gentlefolk and their guests is not merely uncompli- 
mentary, but grotesquely out of drawing. 

We regret to be unable to bestow more than a qualified 
approval on Mr. Bernard Capes’s new volume of short stories. 
Its contents, arranged under the headings “ Fantasies,” 
“Romances,” “ Whimsies,” and “ Levities,” and exhibiting 
a continuous decrescendo from the wacabre and the cadaverous 
to the humorously sentimental, form a series of brilliant 
exercises in literary virtuosity. But this constant quest of 
the unusual—the vertiginous, as Mr. Capes would say—both 
in matter and manner, imposes a serious strain on the reader. 
One rises from the perusal of From Door to Door with an 
enhanced respect for normal emotions and words of one syllable. 


Mr. Nisbet makes a contribution to war fiction in his new 
book, The Empire Makers. As the story carries the reader 
down to the British entrance into Bloemfontein, the author 
gives his public no reason to complain of his not being up-to- 
date. The book is dedicated to Mr. Cecil Rhodes, whose 
physical attributes loom as gigantic as his mental and moral 
qualities in the fond eyes of his eulogist. Dr. Jameson plays 
demi-god to Mr. Rhodes’s Zeus, with much applause and 
serious congratulation from the author on his “ gallantry ” at 
the time of the Raid. One cannot help thinking it must be 
rather trying to living notorieties to be apotheosised in this 
way in current literature with their names at full length. The 
book is not a bad book of boy’s adventures, and the intelli- 
gent reader will not be surprised to learn that the Boers, 
especially Mr. Kruger, are limned in hues of such inspissated 
blacknessas would confer distinction on the most transcendental 
fiends, 

Mr. Rodd’s little book, with a very truculent warrior 
on the cover, is chiefly distinguished by its binding— 
nothing less than real washable khaki—and its title, A Fighter 
in Khaki. 16isa commonplace story of a “ gentleman ranker,” 
and Mr. Rodd has taken full advantage of the fact that any- 
! thing which even mentions the war cannot altogether fail to be 
interesting just now. 

The indefatigable Mrs. Meade gives us a pleasant story of 
a typewriter girl in A Brave Poor Thing. Mrs. Meade is an 
adept in investing this sort of meritorious middle-class story 
with a certain amount of interest. Although the expert 
novel-reader may have read thousands of books of this 
type, he may find that A Brave Poor Thing will enable him 
to pass quite a pleasant hour in its perusal. 

The Cynie’s Conscience, by Mr. C. T. Podmore, is a rather 
| clever book marred by a very tiresome and difficult style. 
| To make the study of the cynic sufficient to provide interest 

for a whole novel is rather beyond Mr. Podmore’s powers, 
| but a good deal of cleverness has been lavished on the 
| attempt. One could look forward to Mr. Podmore’s next 
| book with more confidence if in the future he would only 
| recognise the fact that ” style” is not at all the same thingas 
| “ manner.” 
The House of Hardale has a slightly melodramatic tinge. 
| Though a little commonplace, it is quite readable. To the 
| hardened novel-reader, however, the mysteries of the identity 
| of Ursula and of the exchange of the children will be very 

transparent. 
It is extremely difficult to believe in the Quixotism of Mr. 
| Richard Grafton, the hero of Falsely Accused. It is not likely 
| that a man would go so far as to run the risk of being hung 
for murder in order to shield a lad who had committed the 
murder while in such a state of mental excitement—almost 
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of deliriam—as rendered him obviously irresponsible for his 
actions.. The story otherwise is, like most of those noticed 
this week, a meritorious but undistinguished study of middle- 
olass life. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


———_~——- 


MR. G. F. BODLEY’S POEMS. 

Poems. By G. F. Bodley, A.R.A., F.S.A. (George Bell and Sons. 
5s.. net.)—When approved masters in one great art make 
excursion into another, their productions have always a special 
interest, and not seldom special, if not exactly the usual, merits. 
A book of poems by Mr. G. F. Bodley, who has been so long 
recognised as one of the most creative and poetic of English 
architects, appeals to us both in itself, and for the sake of the 
rest of his work. Repose, grace, taste, a sense of form, even more 
a sense of colour, these are what we should expect to find in it, 
and what, as a matter of fact, we do find. Mr. Bodley’s poems 
are a criticism at once of lifeand art. Those are, to our mind, the 
best which give most of the writer’s self, whether as man or artist. 
These show him to have, undoubtedly, the “deep poetic heart,” to 
be a child of the “golden clime.” He loves love; he loves, and 
sings, truth and beauty. He mourns over the decay of beauty in 
modern life. Heis a musician, and happily calls fine architecture, 
such as that of York Minster, “music made manifest.” Pre- 
dominant, however, is the sense for colour in Nature and art: 
One of the most characteristic poems in the book is the following :— 

“By THE RIVER, 

Love, my light, 
The moon has risen red, the restless stream 
Has changed its pallor into running gold ; 


The river flows by darkened trees that seem 
To wrap a glory ina sable fold. 


My love is like a light that goldens all - 
The moving stream of Life. Amid the gloom 
Of lengthening, darkening, shadows that enthral, 
O Love, thou art a light to lead me home!” 


He pleads for colour in sculpture and architecture :— 


“Tt was not gray the hawthorn and the rose 
Caught the sun’s sinking rays on Bourges’ doors, 
And even at Tintern, ’mid fair Nature there, 
And ’neath our English dim and humid sky, 
The carved leaves were green, the roses red.” 


Besides what we have quoted, two of the best pieces are the lines 
entitled “Nature’s Heraldry,” on p. 50, and the piece on the 
next page, “Take the Balance in your Hand,” which has some- 
thing in it of Goethe’s lighter critical verse. A personal glimpse of 
Wordsworth is pleasantly described’ in “An Early Recollection 
of Grasmere,” and some of the deeper thoughts to which ecclesias- 
tical architecture gives birth in those who feel its real purpose, 
are finely conveyed in “ Luz perpetua luceat eis.” Perhaps, how- 
ever, the best criticism and summary of the little volume is 
Mr. Bodley’s own in his Envoy, of which we would echo the 
concluding lines. In these loud, hurrying hours, and at this 
martial moment, they may not attract “the man in the street,” 
but his friends, and the friends of his work hereafter, will be 
glad that this distinguis hed artist has written down something 
of himself in these quiet, graceful, harmonious verses, 














A NEW HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 

The opening volume of the new History of the English Church 
(Macmillan and Co., 5s. net), which is coming out under the joint 
editorship of the Dean of Winchester and Mr. William Hunt, 
deserves, both in itself and for what it promises, cordial welcome 
from Englishmen of all creeds. Seven octavo voiumes of the 
work as now planned are to bring us down to the end ‘of the 
eighteenth century. Its scheme, as indicated in Dean Stephens’s 
brief introduction, is that of “a division of labour among several 
competent scholars, agreed in their general principles, each being 
responsible for a period to which he has devoted special attention, 
and all working in correspondence through the medium of an 
editor or editors, whose business it should be to guard against 
errors, contradictions, overlapping, and repetition; but,” he adds, 
consistency and continuity being so far secured, each writer” 
is to have “as free a hand as possible.” Probably, in these days 
of specialisation and large discoveries of original material, this 
was on the whole the best plan to adopt, and certainly in respect 
of learning, careful research, fairness in judgment, and a temper 
at once rational and catholic, this first volume, coming down to 
1066, for which the Dean’s co-editor, Mr. Hunt, is directly 
responsible, is a favourable initial example of the results to 
which it may lead. His even holding of the balances of histori- 
cal, justice is well illustrated by his treatment of the claims 
on the gratitude of English Christians maintainable on 


behalf of the Roman and Scoto-Irish missions respectively, 
and again in his discussion of the parts severally played as 


‘ iti = 
Fathers of the English Church by St. Wilfrid and Arch 


Theodore. Mr. Hunt’s readers will be enabled telly tenant 
pathos of the defeat of the admirable Scottish missionaries ath 
@ 


Whitby Conference, and their subsequent retirement to 
Tona from the country they had served so well ron 
> » and yet to feel 
that their success on the apparently small points at issue 
probably have meant an isolated and stunted life for the — 
of England. They will be clearly conscious of an Fe 
tragedy in Wilfrid’s final loss of his beloved See of York . 
withstanding repeated judgments in his favour from that i 
to which by his victory at Whitby he might have been thou 
have secured English allegiance. And yet their wns ‘ 
sympathy will be, not indeed with the harsh and arbitrary ro 
ment to which Wilfrid was subjected, but with the sturiy. a. 
willingness of princes and prelates here to defer to a foe : 
authority, however august, on so essentially national a cman 
as the division of dioceses and the allotment of Bishops to ry} 
over them, Ina very remarkable way, as Mr. Hunt well brin ‘ 
out, a certain administrative and corporate unity existed inthe 
English Church long before the English nation had been Political] 
unified. This was shown both in the authority claimed 
exercised by the See of Canterbury over the whole of England and 
the South of Scotland too, and in the meeting of widely repre. 
sentative Synods, during the Heptarchic period. Indeed, there 
can be no doubt that their common Church would have gone far 
to make one people of the Englis h, under the leadership of Wessor 
had it not been for the reinforcement of the division between 
North and South by the Danish invasions and settlements, In 
this connection, however, the revival of the archbishopric of York 
a hundred years after the flight of Paulinus was regrettable, whils 
the early and total collapse of the attempt made by the powerful 
Offa to establish a Metropolitan See at Lichfield was matter for 
congratulation. A word of tribute must be paid to the clearness 
with which Mr. Hunt treats the question of the monastic reviyg] 
in the tenth century, and his discrimination of the parts played 
by the respective leaders in that important, and on the whole 
beneficial, movement. And in this year of the millenary cele. 
bration of King Alfred it is a special pleasure to acknowledge the 
excellent appreciation in the present volume of the religious, 
intellectual, and moral side of the all-embracing labours of the 
hero-Monarch. Altogether, Mr. Hunt has given his countrymen 
a view of the Anglo-Saxon Church, its leading personalities, its 
connection with the national life, and its educational and 
missionary activities which, without having the touch of 
brilliancy, i3 yet full of instruction and interest. 








Handbook of Greek and Roman Coins. By G. F. Hill, MA, 
(Macmillan and Co. 9s.)—Mr. Hill’s aim is not so much to 
furnish the coin collector with a guide, as to point out to the 
_student of history how he may utilise the knowledge of numis- 
matics. In the first of the two books of which his volume consists 
—after an introduction in which the Greek and Roman coinages 
are generally sketched—we have an account of the metals used, 
and how acquired and tested, and of coin-standards. These 
divisions of the subject occupy two chapters; a third is given to 
“Monetary Theory and Practice.” Chap. 4, “The Coinage and 
the State,” is the most important of the whole. The political 
importance of the “image and superscription” is very great. It 
is curious that some of the rulers whose names are identified with 
tyranny never put their likeness on a coin. Neither of the 
Dionysii of Syracuse, both proverbial tyrants, ventured to do 
so. Agathocles (317-289) was the first who did it, though 
Syracuse was practically ruled by autocrats for the greater part 
of the time during which it was historically important. There is 
an interesting paragraph (chap. 8, sec. 2) which shows how 
Agathocles felt his way. Mr. Hill shows a real mastery of his 
subject. His book is furnished with illustrations which areas 
excellent as they are copious. Besides those in the text, there 
are fifteen plates which give representations of more than one 
hundred and fifty coins, mostly in both obverse and reverse. 





The Age of Johnson. By Thomas Seccombe. “ Handbooks of 
English Literature.” (George Bell and Sons. 3s. 6d.)—Mr. 
Seccombe has certainly done his best in this very interesting 
volume to dissipate the contempt (if contempt there be) for 
eighteenth-century literature of which he complains so bitterly, 
We suppose that a slight confusion is unavoidable in the eystem 
of arrangement adopted by Mr. Seccombe, by which an author's 
work is dealt with in different chapters in his several literary 
capacities. This is particularly noticeable in such a man as 
Goldsmith, who was “ poet, naturalist, historian,” and makes the 
book one that we should recommend more to the advanced 





student of literature than the beginner. On the whole Mr 
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ee -“y criticisms are excellent—we cannot agree as 
gesombe' the. political and social views enunciated in the 
heartily wad he has the courage of his opinions, for in the case of 
preface ses the generally accepted theory by declaring that 
Phe! en Ff the poet’s genius was caused by his nature rather 
. a ci helivedin. We are very glad to see that Mr. 
— : ¢ rotests vigorously against the impression—less 
— oy we hope, than it used to be—that Boswell is “‘ the 
wiih and irresponsible author of a wise and great book.” 








sOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


is heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 


der th uotice 
om veview in other forms.) 


geserved Jor 





Annals of an Hast Anglian Bank. By W. H. Bidwell. 
(4. HL Goose, Norwich.)—The “East Anglian bank” was 
“Gurney’s,” first opened as the “Norwich and Norfolk Bank” 

in l?7s. Afew years ago it was amalgamated, after having itself 

assimilated not a few other institutions, with “ Barclay and Co., 

Limited.” Mr. Bidwell’s “ Annals” abound with interesting 

matter, commercial, we may even say historical, and personal. 

He laments that the Gurney family, who are, so to speak, the 
heroes of the story, limited themselves to a small choice of first 
pames,—we are not sure whether it is according to the principles 
of Friends to speak of “ Christian” names. As for ourselves, we 
must own to a feeling of great perplexity. The Hasdrubals and 
Hamilcars of Carthaginian history are not so distracting in their 
multiplicity as the Gurneys, who for a century and more ruled 
the Norwich Bank and its branches, Our idea of how such a 
book should have been arranged is this. Let there be a bare 
text; which should contain in chronological order the names of 
all the partners and the dates of their birth and death. Those 
bearing the same name might be distinguished by numbers, as 
the Princes of the two houses of Reuss, who all bear the name of 
Henry, are numbered. Then there should be a continuous 
annotation, giving such particulars as it might be thought fit to 
give, The more prominent personages might be more particularly 
described in an appendix. The story of banking legislation 
should have been kept distinct. This counsel comes a little late. 
Probably it is just as useful as if it had been in time, 





Excavations in Cyprus. By A. 8S. Murray, LL.D., and A, H. 
Smith, M.A., and H. B. Walters, M.A. (British Museum.)— 
A bequest (by Miss Emma Turnour Turner) enabled the Trustees 
to set these experts to work, and the result has been eminently 
satisfactory. The Museum has been enriched “to an unprece- 
dented degree” by additions of relics of the Mycenzan age. 
Nothing quite so fine as the Vaphio treasures has been discovered, 
but the general outcome of the excavations has been highly 
valuable. Whether the general question of the age of the 
Mycenean civilisation, or at least of some of the objects commonly 
attributed to it, has been simplified, may be doubted. The ivories, 
which are particularly numerous and fine, seem especially difficult 
to fix chronologically. 


The Christ of Cynewulf. Edited by Albert S. Cook. (Ginn and 
Co, Boston, U.S.A. 6s. 6d.)—The manuscript of the “Christ ”’ is 
the glory of Exeter Cathedral, to which it was given by Bishop 
Leofric in 1046. The poem, if the three parts of which it con- 
sists are a single poem, for this is not certain, is bound up with 
three others of less importance. Professor Cook, who believes in 
the unity of the poem, has here published a very careful and 
complete edition of it, with introduction, full notes, and a 
glossary. It is the first volume of what is entitled “ The Albion 
Series.” We must be content with this brief notice of what is 
evidently a highly meritorious work. To the general reader the 
inquiry into sources will be the most interesting part of the book. 
We may give as an example the remonstrance of the Saviour to 
the sinner, in lines 1,379-1,498. Thisis traced to Ceesarius of Arles 
(some of whose discourses have been attributed to Augustine), 
and, probably, through him to Ephraem Syrus. “TIrridentium 
palmas et sputa suscepi; acetum cum felle bibi; flagellis caesus, 
vepribus coronatus, cruci affixus, vulnere perfossus, ut tu eripere- 
tis morti, animam in tormentis dimisi, &c.” Modern imitations 
are Christina Rossetti's “I bore for thee long weary nights and 
days”; Jean Ingelow’s “ Brothers and a Sermon”; and F. R. 
Havergal’s “I gave my life for thee”; and, curiously enough, 
for Professor Cook has searched in unlikely places, a poem by 
Verlaine beginning :— 

“Mon Dieu m'a dit : ‘Mo 
Mon flane percé, mor 


Et mes pieds offensés que 
De larmes, et mes bras dot 











De tes péchés, et mes mains,’ ” 


A Royal Rhetorician. Edited, with an Iatroduction, by Robert 
S. Rait. (A. Constable. * 3s. 6d. net.)—In this volume we have 
the “Counterblast to Tobacco,” a tractate very seldom read, 
though often quoted (it is but brief, about the length of an 
ordinary magazine article), and “The Reuiis and Caltenlis of 
Scottis Poesie,” with some specimens of the King’s own verse. 
The editor has prefixed a very interesting introduction. Here is 
“His Majestie’s Owne Sonnet,” prefixed to the Basilicon Doron — 


“God gives not kings the stile of Gods in vaine, 

For on his throne his scepter doe they swey : 

And as their subjects ought them to obey, 

So Kings should feare and serve their God againe ; 

If then ye would enjoy a happle raigne, 

Observe the statutes of your heavenly king, 

And from his Law, make all your Lawes to spring 

Since his Lieutenant here ye should remaine, 

Reward the just, be stedfast, true, and plaine, 

Represse the proud, maintayning aye the right, 

Walke alwayes so, as ever in his sight, 

Who guardes the godly, plaguing the prophane: 
And so ye shall in Princely vertues shine, 
Resembling right your mightie King Divine.” 





The Farmstead. By Isaae Phillips Roberts. (Macmillan and 
Co. 4s. 6d. net.)—This is a volume of “The Rural Science 
Series,” and has for its subject ‘the making of the rural home, 
and the laying-out of the farm.” It must be understood that 
the circumstances contemplated are American. Nevertheless 
the reading of it will be certainly interesting, and probably 
profitable. Two pictures represent a thirty-five-bushel wheat- 
field (grown at Cornell), and an eight-bushel wheat-field which 
actually adjoins it. The wheat average throughout the States 
is very low, thirteen or fourteen bushels per acre, and there is 
plenty of room for instruction. 





Every-day Life in South Africa. By E. E. K. Lowndes. (8. We 
Partridge and Co. 1s. 6d.)—Miss Lowndes takes us back to the 
ante-war days. She went out for health’s sake, and found a 
situation as a teacher, first in a Dutch family not far from 
Queenstown, and afterwards in another family in the Free 
State. It would not be fair to quote isolated sentences from 
Miss Lowndes’s descriptions, for such might give a false impres- 
sion, She tells us what she saw, and tells it, we imagine, as 
fairly as possible. There is a notable story (pp. 72-74) of how 
a judicious Englishwoman civilised a semi-barbarous Transvaal 
household. The approach of war put an end to Miss Lowndes’s 
sojourn, but she had time to gather some interesting experiences. 
Baden-Powell. By W. Francis Aitken. (Same publishers. 
ls. 6d. net.)—Here we have the history of Baden-Powell’s early 
life, of his services in India, in Bechuanaland (in 1884 and after- 
wards), in Malta, in West Africa, and, of course, at Mafeking, 
The story is told pleasantly. We hope that it will soon reach a 
second edition, and that the relief of the town may be the 
epilogue. 








St. Jerome. By Father Largent. Translated by Hester Daven- 
port. (Duckworth and Co. 33.)—Father Largent has made 
a very interesting book out of the very ample material which the 
life of St. Jerome supplies. And he has had the advantage of 
being precluded by the nature of his subject from the common 
fault of the biographer. No one can profess an indiscriminate 
admiration for St. Jerome. We wonder, indeed, what the 
advocatus diaboli was about when he was canonised, though it is 
true that, for all his faults, he did better service to the Church 
than hundreds of more blameless saints. Father Largent is not, 
however, always quite candid in his apologies. St. Jerome did 
depreciate matrimony in the fervour of his ascetic zeal. It was 
not only the greater freedom to serve God which he extolled, 
nor when he spoke of uteri tumentes et infantium vagitus did he 
take the same view of the “trouble in the flesh” which occurred 
to St. Paul. The feminine faults and vices which he lashed were 
not put in the way of amendment by his savage censorsbip. In 
another matter our author could hardly help himself, but it is 
really too barefaced to say that the contention between St. Paul 
and St. Peter at Antioch “touched only upon a question of 
conduct,” and that both preserved their infallibility. St. Peter's 
error, as St. Paul regarded it, was the same that he denounced 
in the Judaising perverters of the Galatian Churches, and which 
seemed to him “another Gospel.” The most notable sentence in 
the whole volume we find in Father Tyrrell’s preface: ‘* Were he 
‘St. Jerome] among us now...... would he regard his past 
work as final and irrevocable, and view subsequent discoveries 
with peevish suspicion ?” 





A Garner of Saints. By Allen Hinds, M.A. (J. M. Dent and 
Co. 3s. 6d.) This is an alphabetically arranged account of the 
more famous saints and’the emblems commonly employed in art. 








It begins, for instance, with St. Agatha, gives a brief account o1 
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her martyrdom, describes the “attributes”—ie., the objects 
commonly associated with her in art~—enumerates some of the 
pictures in which she is represented, and the sources of the 
legend. We imagine that the book is not written out of a very 
full knowledge. It is said, for instance, of St. Ambrcse that he 
was “son of the Prefect of Praetorium of Gaul.” This is not 
very intelligible. St. Ambrose’s father was Prefect of one of the 
four great Praetorian prefectures of the Empire, the Galliae 
“ Praetorium” means a spot, as the headquarters in a camp. 
But the volume will be useful to readers who have not access to 
more elaborate works. 


Tentamina. By David Slater, M.A, (Blackwell, Oxford. 3s, 6d. 
net.)—Mr. Slater has given us under a modest title, which he uses 
to signify effort rather than attainment, some very good work. He 
is not wanting in ambition, for he has made a “ frontal attack ” 
on some very steep places indeed. Not to speak of modern 
poems, there is a version of Iliad xxii. 437-67 (Andromache 
hearing of Hactor’s death) into Latin hexameters. It is not Mr, 
Slater's fault that it does not satisfy; it is not in Latin to do 
so. Aytoun’s ballad of “ @inone” is a happier choice, and becomes 
a pretty Ovidian Epistle. We should like to have had Tennyson's 
“Roman Virgil,” not in Aleaics, which somehow do not seem 
appropriate, but in Virgil’s own metre. We might mention many 
other noteworthy pieces did space permit. Here is a short 
specimen from “ Row us ont to Desenzano, to your Sirmione row,” 
beginning :— 





“*Ave* gementem rursus. ‘et vale frater !’ 
* Ave’ susurrus, neta adtave in 
*Valeque,’ ocelle tidicinum Lat 
Recentioris nos quidem die pro! 
Modo hue modo illue Lydii lacus risum 
Lapsi tuemur; 2 placens olivetis 
Paene insula argenteaqne praenitet silva.” 


——Another adventure of the same kind is The Sivih Alnzid of 
Vergil, translated by Robert Whitelaw (G. E. Over, Rugby, 
net). 
work, and his version will be found worth study. It has many 
felicities, but it might be bettered,—what translation could not? 
Here is the rendering of a passage made difficult, not by any 
remoteness of thought, but by the singular compactness of the 
Latin :— 


O- 
2s, 


“ Aggeribus socer vo oe aique arce Monosci 
descendens, socer adversis instructus edis.” 


Mr. Whitelaw has— 
“From the Alpine sammits and Monoecus’ shrine, 
Comes he who made his child the other’s wife, 
Against that other waiting in the plain 
Who marshals there the arinies of the East.” 
The second line is certainly prosaic, but socer and gener are un- 
manageable. We will play for once the part of “an honest 
critic,’ to use Dryden’s phrase, and hazard a version of our 
own :— 
From Alpine peaks and high Monaco’s shrine 
Comes Julia’s sire ; her spouse in adverse lines 
Marshals th’ embattled East. 


The concluding volume of the “Haworth Edition of the Life 
and Works of Charlotte Bronté and her Sisters” (Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 6s.) contains The Life of Charlotte Bronté, by Mrs. 
Gaskell, furnished with an Introduction and Notes by Mr. 
Clement K. Shorter. Mr. Shorter has no difficulty in showing 
that Mrs. Gaskell’s book, admirable as it is, wanted annotation. 
Boswell has been copiously annotated, and Boswell ranks by 
common consent in the very first class of biographers. The Life 
of Charlotte Bronté was written more than forty years ago, and 
appeared two years after her death. 
in it, one or two of them causing some trouble. ‘These were cor- 
rected in the third edition. But many things can now be said 
that had then to be omitted, and not a few have been communi- 
cated from various quarters that add to the interest and com- 
pleteness of the narrative, Certainly the Life has gained much 
in interest in Mr. Shorter’s hands. 





The Statesman’s Year-Book. Edited by J. Scott Keltie, with the 
assistance of J. P. A. Renwick. (Macmillanand Co. 10s. 6d,)— 
The principal additions to this year’s issue—the thirty-seventh 
—concern the delimitation of European territories and “ spheres 
of influence” in Africa and in the Pacific. Two maps illustrate 
the African partition, and a third that of Polynesia, while a 
fourth gives the arrangement made by the arbitrators in the 
Venezuela dispute. Our frontier is considerably advanced beyond 
the original “ Schomburgk Line,” but falls short of our extreme 
claim, which took in an enclave of some ten thousand square 
miles, a territory very thinly inhabited and probably of little 
value. The affairs which chiefly interest us just now hardly 
come within the scope of the volume, which relies mainly on 
official returns. The original, not the supplementary, Estimates 
for 1899-1900 are given.——The Royal Blue-Book (May Edition) 


Mr. Whitelaw has a hand practised in this kind of | x : ‘ y 
| prophecies with his penknife. 


A few mistakes were found ! 








contains Official, Parliamentary, Street, and 
Directories,—a convenient volume which has served the 

of many inquirers for now nearly eighty Feats—Anie 
manual, useful in its way, and now ina third edition is P} te, 
Handy-Volume Atlas of London (@. Philip and Son, :,) Seen.’ 
contains a list of the chief public buildings; Section i. pein 
the topography of the county of London in fifty-five map: ave 
followed by special maps of various places interesting to es 
—Kew Gardens, e.g., Epping,and Windsor, and the Panne 
Oxford; Section IIT. is a general index. 7” 


Alphabet 





TaxoLoay.—Pro Christo et Reclesia, (Macmillan and Q, 
4s. Gd, net.)—There is some good sense in this volume, and, wa 
cannot but think, some paradox. That it was to the religious 
that Christ addressed His strongest rebukes is a fact that i 
practically ignored in all the Churches of to-day, andit is wel] to 
be reminded of it. On the other hand, there is, we think, ro 
exaggeration in the description of His attitude towards the 
vicious. We cannot accept, again, what our author says about 
art. That art must be didactie we do not say, but it is very pose 
to go far astray when we talk of “the devotion to art with sp 
didactic purpose in view, the compelling need of the artist ty 
make and perfect.” The phrase “Art for art’s sake” has bee 
made to cover what is much more than negatively undidactiy, 
An art that is careless of morals, and a drama that hold 
up the mirror to life, however degraded, are abominations, 
We can praise the hook, but with some reserves,—p), 
Catholic Creed. By the Very Rev. Father J. Procter, (art 
and Book Company. 8s. Gd. net.)—As this volume hears the 
imprimatur of Cardinal Vaughan, it may he taken for 
authoritative. The sub-title is “ What do Catholics Believe?” 
Here, then, are some examples :—(1) Nota word of the traditional 
text must be questioned (e.g.,1 John v.7). To do so is to imitata 
King Joakim (Jehoiachim), who cut the roll of Jeremiah’ 
(It is characteristic of a certain 
school of controversialists, Anglican as well as Roman, that the 
critic who questions the genuineness of this passage is said to do 
so because he doubts the doctrine of the Trinity, not because the 
weight of evidence is wholly against it.) (2) Of Inspiration: 
“God makes mau His secretary and bids him write for Him.” 
(3) “The eternity of hell fis] beyond doubt and outside the region 
of polemics for ever.”——~—Tezts for Sermons, compiled and 
arranged by Henry M. Barron, M.A, (Methuen and Co,, 3s. 6d), 
is a book of suggestions which the preacher may find useful— 
The Confessions of S. Augustine. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and (o,) 
—This fine edition of the Confessions, printed on hand: 
made paper and bound in vellum, is a book to be desired. Books 
XT.-XIII. are, as usual, omitted. There are good reasons for 
this, but we lose many beautiful things. Nothing, however, 
could be better as a conclusion than the last chapter of Book X, 
What a world of difference there is between Augustine and the 
devotional exercises of later days !——-With this we may mention 
The Testament of Ignatius Loyola, translated by G. M. Rix (Sands 
and Co., 3s. 6d.) Father George Tyrrell, S.J., has written a 
preface, and Father Thurston, S.J., historical notes and a biblio. 
graphical appendix. Surely the latter writer must be mistaken 
when he suggests that the Testament is unknown to non- 
Catholics who have written about Ignatius Loyola. We should 
have thought that it was well known to all who had any qualifica- 
tion for dealing with the subject. To suppose that Dr, Littledale 
had not read itis tooabsurd. In learning at least “ non-Catholic” 
are not deficient. Indeed, any comparison between “Catholic” 
and “ non-Catholic” learning is ludicrous. The former canscarcely 
claim a single man of the first class since it lost Dollinger. 





New Epitrons.—The Story of @rettiv the Strong, translated 
from the Icelandic by Eirfkr Magniésson and William Morris 
(Longmans and Co.), first publisbed about thirty years ago.— 

ravels on the Amazon and Rio Negro. By Alfred Russel Wallace, 
LL.D. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 2s.)—This is a volume in the 
publishers’ “Minerva Library.” Dr. Wallace published this 
book in 1853. He had spent about four years in his travels. 
The volume before us is a reprint of the edition of 1889, and has 
a biographical introduction by the editor of the series— 
Electricity and Magnetism, by Silvanus P. Thompson (Macmillan 
and Co., 4s. Gd.), is a reprint of the 1895 edition, the work having 
appeared in 1881, and having been reprinted, with or without 
change, some twenty times. ——A second edition of Questions and 
Notes on ‘As You Like It, by Stanley Wood (J. Heywood, 
1s.),—one of the series of “ Dinglewood Shakespeare Manuals.” 
Any one who can answer all these questions has not much to 
learn about the play.——We have to acknowledge the third 
volume of “Flowers of Parnassns” (J. Lane, 1s. and 1s. 64), 
which contains Mr, Stephen Phillips’s Marvessa. 
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-p3 AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received the 
GAZINES +The Century, the Pall Mall Magazine, St. 
wien pvdirn is Journal, the Review of Reviews, Seribner’s 
Nichoas, . . 
Magazine, vi pale Magazine, the Artist, the Strazd 
the Bglis tbe Thur, the Universal Magazine, the Atlantic 
Mayeei™ = ‘e Mamias. the Cornhill Magazine, the Quiver, the 
Month ly op yth pe tae the Cuptain, the Sunday Maga- 
Magaine y si ‘ Review, the Lrpositor, the Geographical 
sii, te oy a Reiaies the Law Magazine and Review, the 
Journ’, the ' se abladiiun, she Sunday at Home, the Journal of 
Month, _— yor hei ‘Crete Magezine, the Ladies’ League Gazette, 
a ¥ sna an Review, Royal Academy Pictures (Part 1), 
= “oh Votes, Pictures of 1909, the Expository Times, Lemple Bar, 
rage peg eat the Argosy, the North American Review, Goud 
postal Boy's Own Paper, the Gentleman's Magazine, the Author, 
a <anatl's Magazine, the Azglican Chureh Magazine, Knowledge, 
, te aanitarian the United Service Magazine, the Badminton 
- =i x4 Cassell’s Magazine, the Lady's Realm, Cassier’s Magazine, 
pe ¢ Magazine, the Indian Magazine, the American Historical 


2. 








i : ° . T; 2 
feview, the Pagineering Times. 








[*,* The price of Dr. Mitchell's History of the Highlands an 
Gaelic Scotland was inadvertently given in our last issue as 7s. 
instead of 12s, 6d.) 


(For Publications of the Week see page 680.) 


““BERIY” “LIBERTY” 
ART FABRICS ‘ART FABRICS for Decorative Furnishing 


| In Original & Exclusive Designs, 
and Charming Colourings. 
| ! , 
Recorative {TAPESTRIRS |SERGES  |CRETONNES|VELVETRENS 
Furnishing. I Sink BrocaDES CHENU.LES CUINTZES [ARRASCLOTHS 
Borwtiful and Inexpensiee. | VELVETS PLUSUES | MUSLINS !GOSSAMERS. 
Parrarss Post-rase. | Jnspection Lavited. Patterns Post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 
OS LE R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Strengthens the Hair, Prevents Baldness and 
Scurf; also in a Golden Colour for Fair or Grey Hair; bottles 3/6, 7/-, 106. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO aa 7 Dentifrice. 


Whitens the Teeth, Prevents Decay, Sweetens the Breath; 2/9. 


























Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
A. ROWLAND and SONS, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, PRESIDENT. 


Received from Policy-Holders ........-..sseeeese00s £142,000,000. 
Paid to Policy-Holders.............ccceceaceee over £100,000,000. 
Paid to Living Policy-Holders .............ccseceees £58, 188,282. 
Aecumulated Funds ............. eeiiamade +.» nearly £57,000,000. 
Surplus over Liabilities................ ee hae £9,129,000. 
Every Policy contains specifle Guaranteed Surrender Values in the form of 

pul <p, Insurance, Extended Insurance, Loans, or Cash, at the option of the 
ollev-Holder. 


SPECIAL INVESTMENT POLICIES. 


For further particulars apply to. the 
Head Office: -16, 17, and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON. 











SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


An Absolutely Pure Cocoa. 


ae 
THE QUEEN has a cup of Schweltzer’s Cocoatina brought to 
her at 7.30 a.m., and two hours jater uses the same beverage at the breakfast 
bable.”—Society. 


“MORNING AT THE PALACE,—It is pleasing to be able to recor] that, 
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ALLIANGE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 





. Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD. Chairman. 


Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. 

Right Hon. Lord Battersea. 

Lf. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. 

Hon, Keneiin P. Bouverie. 

Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq 
Major-General Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.0, 


James Fletcher, Msq. 
Ricbard Hoare, Hsq. 


John Cator, Esq. 


Victor C. W. Cavendish, Eaq., M.P. | 


Francis Alfred Lucas, Es]. 

L.dward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
lion. Heury Berkeley Portman. 

Hon. Lionel Waiter Rothschild, M.P. 
Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 

tight Hon, Lord Stalbridge. 
Lieut.-Colonel P. Anderson Stebbing. 
Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 





AUDITORS. 
fan Murray Heathcoat-Amory, Esq. 
C. L. Nichols, Esq., P.C.A. 








FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Prem{fum. and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Moderate Rates of Premtum. 
Large Bonuses, including {nterim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable 


Special Policies to cover Death 


utiles, 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents,and Brokers for the introduction of 


business. 


Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on appli- 


cation to 


ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary. 





NATIONAL 


PROVIDENT 


CLAIMS PAID.. .. .. .. Nearly £11,000,000 
| ACCUMULATED FUND .. .. .. ..£5,400,00 

The Prouits are Divided solely amongst the Assured. 

| Eodowment-Assurance Policies are issued, combining 
| Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with provision for 
old age. ‘The practical effect of these policies in the 

| National Provident Institution is that the Member's 


T | life is Assured until he reaches the age ugreed upon, 
: and on his reaching that age the whole of the pre- 


FOR MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


| miums paid are returned to him, and a considetable 
sum In addition, representing a by no means insigniil- 

; Cant rate of interest on his payments. 

‘ No. 48 GRACRCHURCH STREET, LONDON, ELC. 





Manufacturers. 


When writing, 
please mention this publication, 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST, 


CAMBRIC 


; Direct from the 


Manufacturers to the Queen. 

HEM-STITCHED. 
Ladies’......2°9 per doz. 
Gentlemen’s.5.11 —,, 

“The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
OBINSON AND CLEAVER have u 
world-wide fame.” —-T/ie Queen. 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 





0 


POCKET 


Samples & Price Lists post-free. 








DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO,’S Manufacture 
now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 


DEN 


TRADE-M4Rk. 


Makers to the Queen and 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on applica- 
tlon to 


E. DENT and CQO,, 


Ltd., 
fi.R.H. the Prince of Wales; 


Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


ONLY ADDRESSES— 


| 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


| 


{ 





AERTEX 
AERTEX 


THE CELLULAR 





CELLULAR 
CELLULAR 


| AERTEX CLOTHING COV’S CELLULAR 


} 


| 
| 
j 





AERTEX 


ORIGINAL  §_ GELLULAR 


SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 


| Please notice the Registered Trade-Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX In the 


centre, attached to each garment. 


Only the original Cellular bears this label. 


Nlustrated Prive-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women,and children, 
with names of 500 Country Agents, sent post-free on application, 


OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


» 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 


ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 14 and 15 POULTRY, E.C. 





Now ready, post-free. 





Fabrics, — 
Fine Arts. 


HAMPTON AND SONS’ 
New Illustrated Catalogues of 


Ld. 


The object of these Catalogues is to enable 
intending purchasers to see that although 
the quality, the artistic merit, and the 
finish of Hampton and Sons productions 
ave exceptional, their prices are lower 

than those at whuhk goods of equtvalent 
' value are anywhere else procurable. 


thanks to a good night's rest, H Majesty yesterday ing felt no ill efects | 
fren Thursday's a nie rgb wey A oon a p Awaler the | fad A M Pp = oO N A ™ D Ss @) N Ss 9 
Ld, 


morning, of her cup of cocua."—Daily Chronicle, March 10th, 1900. 
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Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 


Allen (Grant), Hilda Wade, cr 8V0 2... 2. ..seseeeeeeeeesenens R 
Black (W:), Natrative of Cruises in the..Mediterranean in H.MLS. * Euryalus’ 
and ‘Chanticleer’ during the Greek War of Independence, 18221836, 


8v0 
Blitid (Mathilde), Poetical Works, edited by A, Symonds, cr 8vo ....(Unwin) 



























































Boyd (Mary S.), Otr Stolen Suunmer, &8VO ........-e eee ee ee ee ee (Blackwood) 18 0 
Bradley (H. C.), Rugby (Great Public Schools), Cr 8VO oo... eee eee ones (Bell) 36 
Brannt (W. T.), India Rubber, Gutta Percha,and Balata, ..-(8. Low) 106 
Brooks (S.), A Boy of the First Empire, cr 8V0 .......ceeeeeeeeee (Partridge) 3.6 
Bucknill (J. A.), The Birds of Surrey, 8VO .......0 sc ceesceceeeeeeees (Porter) 210 
Chalmers on Charity, edited by N. Masterman, 8VO .........+008+ (Constable) 76 
Chambers (S.). The Rhodesians, cr 8VO ..........ccceeeeeeececeeoeee (J. Lane) 3.6 
a ey W.) and Burghard (F. F.), Manual of Sutgical ‘Treatment, Part 
BRUNO Apres pekee reer aeesueseeaas ie staress mate aiselame Uieia eialeieee ie (Longmaris) 12/0 
Churchill (W. Spenser), London to Ladysmith, vid Pretoria, er 8vo (Longmans) 60 
Commercial Code for the German Empire (The), er 8vo ..(Chapman & Hall) 10 6 
Edwards (H. 8.), Personal Recollections, Cr 8V0 .....-eeeeeeeeseeees (Cassell) 76 
Ellesmere (Eari of), Jem Carruthers, er 8vo.. (Heinemann) 60 
Fairchild (G. T.), Rural Wealth and Welfare, cr 8ve ..(Maemillan) -50 
Farrar (F. W.), The Life of Lives, 8V0.........ccccccccccccccees ces (Cassell) 15, 
Filippi (F. de), The Ascent of Mount :St. Elias (Alaska) by H.R.H. Prince 

RMINEL MEROROO, TOG BVO s 0:0 o:0's:0:0.0.00:06.0:0000.0009.04s00000900 0600009 (Constable) 32.6 
Franklin (W. S.) and Williamson (R. B),: ‘The: Elements of Alternating 

CUITEDEB CE BVO: o.0.0iccvccescsesccsecveeecsce J didinieielswaisinsesiele (Macmillan) 7/6 
Glasgow (E.), Sketches of Wadham College, Oxford, 4to ..........(Methuen) 2/6 
Gould (S. B.), In a Quiet Village, cr 8VO  ....... cece eens eccccccces(isbister) ‘6/0 
Graydon (W. M.), The Fighting Lads of Devon, cr 8vo ..........(Partridge) 2/6 
Grifliths (A.), In Tight Places, er 8V0........608+ cesecuuionecin (Jarrold) 60 
Hardy (F. H.), To the Healing of the Sea, er 8V smith & Elder) 60 
Harland (H.), The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box, Cr 8VO......ceeceeeeeeeeee (J, Lane) 60 
Hinds (Allen), A Garner of Saints, 12M0 ........ccceccceeesceeeeeees (Dent) 36 
Honssaye (Henry), 1815 : Waterloo, 8VO <.......cccscsccescscccvceess (Black) 10,0 
In a Good Cause: Souvenir of a Performance given in ald of Mr. Punch’s 

Fund for Hospital for Sick Children, 4to ............ (Bradbury & Agnew) 50 
Ingram (J. K.), Sonnets, and other Poems, ¢r 8VO...... ee ee eee eee (Black) 36 
Jackson (B. D.), A Glossary of Botanic Terms, er 8vo ........-5 (Duckworth) 69 
King Altred’s Version of the Consolations of Boethius, done into English, 

EES SS A as Serene user (Oxford Univ. Press) 46 
Knight (W. A.), A Text-Book of Materia. Medica, 8V0-........-2+.0008 (Clive) 90 
Lepine (J. F.), The Ministers of Jesus Christ, cr 8vo..... ..(Longmans) 50 
TE BND 0 Sins vnc cuscnenenccccscinnse Heinemann) 30 
Macdonald (K.), The Sword of the King, cr 8V0..........0. 08000 (J. Murray) 60 
McEwen (A. R.), The Erskines (Famous Scots Series), er 8V0...... (Oliphant) 26 
Mellroy (A.), By Lone Craig Linnie Burn, cr 8V0 «1... 0... eee cece (Unwin) 26 
AMaeterlinck (M.), Aglavaine & Selysette, trans. by A. Sutro, cr 8vo (Richards) 6 
Matlock (W.- H.), Lucretius on Life and Death, in the Metre of Omar 

PRA TOMS BUD v 0s ininevo's on'v.c;sisi6's:0/010.0 91010 ¢'0,016)21ns 6: 0isis.0 8 vies oo sie noisier o's (Black) 100 
Markham (Violet R.), South Africa: Past and Present, 8vo..(Smith & Elder) 10 6 
Meade (L. T.) & Halifax (Clifford), Where the Shoe Pinches, er 8vo (Chambers) 3.6 
Merciless Love, by the Author of * Forma God Dishonoured,” cr 8vo (J. Long) 60 
Middlémass (Jean), The Queen Wasp, cr 8vo ........ ..: (Digby & Long) 60 
Morrow (W. C.), A Man: his Mark, cr 8VO .....cccccccccccerccioe (Righards) -3 6 
Moule (H. C. G.), The Secret of the Presence, cr:8VO ........ ee ee eee (Seeley) 36 
Nevinson (H..W.), Ladysmith: the Diary of a Siege, cr 8vo........ (Methuen) 60 
Osborn (RK. B.), Greater Canada, Cr 8VO ...... eee cece eens (Chatto & Windus) 36 
Pearse (H.H.S.), Four Months Besieged: the Story of Ladysmith(Macmillan) 6 0° 
Power (P. B.), Eventide, Later.Thoughts of, cr 8VO ........--2005- (Simpkin) 50 
Rhoades (W.), The Boy from Cuba, Cr 8VQ. ....ccceeceeeeesceuess (Partridge) 26 
Rhys (J.) and Jones (D. B.), The Welsh People, 8yo ..... Esme ciwiein (Unwin) 160 
Riggs (J. S.), A History of the Jewish People during the Maccabean and 

Roman Periods, cr 8vo ...... Sasa eu cheeks selneawn easiest (Sinith & Elder) 60 
Ryan (Darby), Wayward Hearts, cr 8vo .... (Digby & Long) -60 
Saint Amand (I. de), France and Italy, cr 8VO .......-.0eee00s (Hutchinson) 60 
Salitayana (George), Interpretations of Poetry and Religion, er 8vo ..(Black) 60 
Slater (D.), Teritamina: Essays in Translation into Latin and Greek Verse, 

DUD: -voens5nss honesedesecautsedrecscoukenscassonscawenetess (Simpkin) 3/6 
Smith (Alice D.), The Diary of a Dreamer, Cr 8VO ..c..ece cece eeeee (Unwin) 60 
Smith (S$. G.), The Transition Period (Periods of European Literature), 

PCO i acccsineeshcscuecticenctisdsces eset ennspwanledivokiessaciee Blackwood) 5/0 
Sykes (Lady), Side Lights on the War in South Africa, cr 8vo .....:;(Unwin) 36 
‘Tirard (Nestor), Diseases and Symptoms, 8VO ......eceeeeceeeeees (Churehill) 15.0 
‘Turner (E.), The Girl with Feet of Clay, cr 8VO .......cceceeeceeees (J. Long) 60 
Walker (F. M. C.), Casque and Cowl; cr 8v0............ nicieeaaeee (Partridge) 3/6 
Wallace (J. S.), The Cause and Prevention of Decay in Teeth, 8vu (Churchill) 50 
Werge (John), The Northern Belle, cr 8VO .........eeece cues (Digby & Long) 60 
Whitby.(Beatrice), Bequeathed, cr 8VO ..:........002005- (Hurst & Blackett) 60 
Willey (A.), Zoological Results based on Material from New Britain, Part [V., 

BAD BKapa uu ckisinaaesenabae (Camb. Univ. Press) 21/0 
Wilmot (S.E.), Our Fleet To-day and its Development, er 8vo ...... (Seeley) 50 
Wright (C. k. G.), Gideon Guthrie : a Monograph, er 8Vo........ (Blackwood) 50 
Wanne (©. W.), Ad Asa; lip TOMO. oo oso. os sco ccvsccceseccines (Richards) 7/6 


....(Righards) 6,0 


(Oliver & Boyd) 14.0 
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Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John 


Baker.” ‘ 





The SPECTATOR is on sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 
AND UPHAM’S, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. ; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. BRENTANO’S, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A. and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D.C.; THe 


SUBSCRIPTION NEws Company, 47 Dey Street, 


and 77 Clark Street, 


New Ynwk, 
Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 


224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris ; THE HAROLD A. WILSON ComPANy, LTD., 
35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooKSELLING DEPOT, Cairo and Port Said; GORDON AND GoTcCH, 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia ; PRICTOR AND 
CoMPANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, Christchurch ; H. 
BAILLIE AND CoMPANY, Wellington, N.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auck- 
land ; W.C. RiaBy, Adelaide ; and GORDON AND GOTCH, Cape Town, 
—where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 


7 i. 
UUIVeERSITY OF GLASGoy 


LECTURESHIP ON GERMANY, 


The UNIVERSITY COURT of the UNIVERSITY N 
PROCEED to the APPOINTMENT of a LECTURERS Grew” Will shortly 
The Salary has been fixed at £300 per annum, and the A = 
from year to year, is to date from October Ist next, Ppolntment, Which 
Candidates should lodge twenty copies of their application 
with the undersigned, who will turnish any further 
before Saturday, June 30th. ALAN FE, CLAPPERTON 
Secretary of the Glasgow I'nivay. 
91 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 7 Of the Glasgow University Court, 


+N , my a % nit 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURG; 
MEDICAL EDUCATION, 


and testimonjs, 
information desire atts 
+ OD op 











Rev. A. T. BELL, 2 Ramsay Garden, RECEIVES § N oT pry 
GRADUATES. Electric lighting ; bath-rooms. Special Te DEN UND 
desired. References to Sir William Muir, K.C.S.1., Principal of the Une Tor, if 
to Lord Robertson, 108 Eaton Square, London.—To see the rooms fet an 
&c., application should he made to Mr. BELL, 2 Ramsay Garden Edinbur 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS y 
H be OFFERED in JULY, 1900,—Three of £50, Three of £30, Two ot will 
——. eg eee must be between 12 and 15 on July 1st. ‘Beammnatig? 
sondon and Felsted begins July luth.—For particulars, appl othe 
MASTER, School House, Felsted, Essex. Pply, Rev. THE HE4p, 





7 matic aaa a eae cane ncaa. 
ELSTED PREPARATORY SCHOOL—In close 
nection with Felsted School. Separate house, class-rooms and — 
lields.* Use -of school chapel, gymnasium, workshop, swimming-bath ult 
also be received for other public schools. Scholarships won last year: a 
Felsted, one at Westminster.—Apply Rey. A. V. GREGOIRE, P: atory Sch 
or Rey. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted. Sts PEPATALOTY School; 
aN TTA . GQNnRAAr A. 5\a bbeD Dee 
UNDLE SCHOOL—An EXAMINATION will by 
a HELD on JULY ard and 4th, for EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIy 
HREE SCHOLARS *S will be limited to boys joining tb Pa aka 
ass.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. ¥8 Joining the Army oF Kay 
eC .. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE 
~ M.A. F.G.S. (Mathematical Honourman of Clare College, Cambridge, RE 
CELVES a limited number of PUPILS for University, Professional Preliminare 
and for all Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations, Sttecesses, tem’ 
and references on application.--WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD, sa 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL forte 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, 8.W.—Condiureted| 

Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools: Transition any 
Kindergarten for Girls and Boys under 8. Cricket and Drilling, sUyyp 
TERM BEGAN MAY 3rd. + 
SCHOOL 


g Head-Mistress, Misv 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references ‘8 


: '. , ~ ‘ TT r owe 
NEABROOK- LODGE, near SANDGATE, KENT 
A PREPARATORY SCHOOL of about 30 BOYS, situated fn the count 
three miles west of Folkestone. Near the sea. Head-Master, Mr.H, STRAHAN 
M.A., late Scholar of Winchester College, and of St. John’s College, Cambridge, * 


i... COLLEGE.— The ANNUAL EXAY. 

INATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE 5th, 6th and 7th 
—TEN_ OPEN. SCHOLARSHIP at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per 
annum will be awarded ; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £35 per annum, tenable 
for three years for Sons of Old Cheltonians only ; also Scholarships contined to 
Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations. Chief Subjects: Classics and 
Mathematics. Candidates must be under 15.—Apply to the BURSAR, the 
College, Cheltenham. 


ORRAN, . WATFORD, 





ny 
class 

















GEITLE, YORKSHIRE.—* OVERDALE” 


for GIRLS. ‘Healthy, bracing situation. 











HERTS.—SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS.—Large Staff of Resident Mistresse Gymnasium, Piaying-felds 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; Hous 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge.  References:- 
Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, the Ven. the Archdeacon of Manchester, Miss Alle 

Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Wordsworth, and others. 
WORCS, 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, 


Several SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £60 to £20 per annum, will be 
OFFERED for COMPETITION on MAY 15th and 16th next. 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
AVENSBOURNE SCHOOL, S. MARGARETS, 
MIDDLESEX. 
New School of most modern type for girls. Large house; crounds ten acres; 
close to Richmond. PRELIMINARY TERM COMMENCES on MAY 17th. 
Apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss LYSTER, M.A. 


ALDHEIM, BERNE. — Mlles. HEISS RECEIVE 

a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education 

Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors; University 

Lectures; Physical Training; bracing climate and large grounds, Highest 
English References. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, neat 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Musiq 
Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. Direct 
service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


LUNDELLS SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 


TEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION on THURSDAY, 
June 14th, and the two following days.—Full particulars may be obtained from 
the HEAD-MASTER, 























- Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


OUTSIDE PaGE (when available), TWELVE QUINEAS. 





Page .ccocccececes axewbesener £10 10 0] Narrow-Column......... eevee 310 

Half-Page .....ccccccccseeee 5 5 | Half-Column ......... coves 115 

Quarter-Page..... cccccscccee 212 6} Quarter-Column ane 017 
¢ COMPANIES. 

Outside Page ...seccecseerees £14 14 0 | Inside Page ....... cocccccce S19 19 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch, 
Broad coltunn following “Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements atcording te space. 


Terms ; net. 








NIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 


UNIVERSITY HALL FOR RESIDENCE OF WOMEN STUDENTS. 
Residence Fees, £30 to £50 for Winter Session, October to March ; half fees for 
Summer Session, April to June. The Classes and Degrees. of the University are 
open to Women.—For information, apply to the SECRETARY of the University, 


ANTED, POSITION as PRIVATE SECRETARY 

or TRAVELLING-COMPANION by GENTLEMAN, age 27, of 0 

family. Small salary and expenses.—Write, “MERLIN,” care of Willing’, 
162 Piccadilly, W. 


HYSICIAN,: married, residing in Wimpole . Street, 
WISHES to LET his VACANT ROOMS to an INVALID; Medical of 
Surgical case; Mental case would not be objected to ; skilled nursing if nece Q 
Highest references exchanged.—Write, “COMFORT,” care of Willing’ 18 
Piccadilly, W. é 
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oe 


Y 
ICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
erat’ * = gee ng poe Land Agents, Surveyo 
) . ; 1845. For Land-Owners, Lan gents, Surveyors, 
Established oF port — Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, List of 
agriculturists, ( va Practical Instructors, &c., Courses of Instruction, Scholar- 
Govern Sa Gold Medals, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
ibys plone ST SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 22nd. 
7+ GROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD 
! AD, Al AD, 
T= HALL, CROn DON, NW. 


Built for a School. 





Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 





: . Every home comfort and care. Marked success in 
Large playground ig and ‘University examinations. Reductions made for 
DUA eS, of naval : ilitary Officers. 
ee of Tchad Temple, Bart., G.O.S.I., and many others. Tllustrated 
nef a 
pega appnton 
ADGBASTON CHURCH OF ENGLAND COLLEGE 
1) : FOR GIRLS, LIMITED. 3 
3] CALTHORPE ROAD, E GBASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 
a1 carding House—ST.-ALBAN’S, AMPTON ROAD. 








President : - 
THE LORD BISHOP OF WORCESTER. 
Head Mistress : 
Miss L. LANDON THOMAS. 
For Prospectuses. &c., apply to the Secretary, Mr. WILLIAM RANDLE, F.C.A., 


«Waterloo Street, Birmingham. , 
WELLINGORE HALL, year LINCOLN. 


pOY'S of good character (14-19) RECEIVED from Public or Preparatory Schools. 
rither for.1. Farming, Land Agency, the Colonies, &c. ; : 
se or 2, To continue a general useful education, combined with manual 
work and outdoor life. Public School discipline. 
se and grounds of 40 acres, besides farm and gardens, workshops, 
° Established 13 years.—FRANK ADAMS, M.A, 





6 hou 
chnaiuin, swimming, riding, &c. 
INDHEAD SCHOOL’ ror GIRLS.—Principals: Miss 
J F. GRUNER (Certif. Student of. Girton College), Moorcroft, Hindhead, 
Mis. MACRAE MOIR (€ambridge Higher Local), Lingholt, Hindhead, 





a The aim of the School js to combine the advantages of a good Boarding 
Shool with a thorough education and healthy outdoor life. Girls may be pre- 


ret e-entrance and other Examinations. -The district of Hindhead is 
os a i pealthlest parts of England; and much recommended by Doctors for its 
bracing air and gravel soil. Miss Moir receives: Ten Boarders in a thoroughly 
well-built modern house, with southern aspeet. Great attention is paid to healthful 
roniitions of life. References allowed to- Parents of Present and Past Pupils. 
Terms for Board and Education on application to the Principals. 


= 7 ‘ J — 
RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation —Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDCCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80perann.; Term commences withentrance of Pupil; 
Personal References. Prospectus on application.—66 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 


Weare SCHOOL.— EXAMINATION for FIVE 











or MORE KING'S SCHOLARSHIPS (value £50 and £20 for four years) 
INS on JUNE Sth in Durham and London.—Apply for further information 
to the SECRETARY, School House, Durham. 

UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — SCHOOL for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. (Boardersonly.) Miss CHODLEIGH and 
Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond., Classical Tripos, Cambridge, assisted by a full staff of 

) aud Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. Excellent premises close 
. Physical culture a special feature under a trained Resident Mistress. 


aaa a TE _ 7 7 "7 
QEAFIELD - PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
\) LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 

lance. Individual attention.. The thorough grounding of the Seafield Boys 
natall the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge, 
jreds of references.—Principal, J. S. SUATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S. 


EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 
SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army. Navy, &c., with 

gol Modern Side. FOURTEEN ‘SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 
Oxford and Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 


Hereford. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.— CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI- 

CAL,and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, MAY, 1900. TEN 
r more, besides House Exhibitions, open to Competition, value trom £25 to £100 
cholarships for Boys intended for the Army or Navy.—Particulars 
; flom HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, 


yYIVowd ony ry rl ° u 
K INGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
\ SHIPS.~TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th to.6th, for 
Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, 
POLICE, &e., and ENGINEERING, with no Extra Fee. Many Successes 
; at Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &c. JUNIOR SCHOOL 
+13), Ex nt health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 
BoGXOR, SUSSEX. — ARGYLL HOUSE HOME 
SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Close to the sea; 
t bracing climate. Resident certified : 
sand excellent visiting masters. 



































isis, Maths., 
INDIAN 


ir 






ga 


English, French, and German 
Individual care and teaching, com- 
ith family life and comfort.—Address, Miss WICKENDEN. 


\ ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
Jk TION JULY 17th, 18th, 19th. One of £87 (£99 for the first vear), One 
{ £96, Five of £50, Eight of £30 per annum. COUNCIL, NOMINATIONS of £12 
jerannhum may be awarded to Boys who do well but fail to obtain Scholarships. — 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


T Py he by . 7 ’ T y 
ks! BOURNE.—Miss CARRUTHERS WILSON, who 
ya much larger house, KECELVESa limited number of GIRLS for 
ideducation. House stands very high ; fine view over Downsand 
Ten nd croquet lawns; asphalte court. Fruit and vege- 
tyncourt. References permitted to clergy, officers, 






























eres of present aut pak pil LALEWAM, SELWYN ROAD. 
\HERBORNE SCHOOL ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 


5 


SHIPS, EIGHT or more, ranging from £60 to £21, will be COMPETED 


TY 
In Jud 


FOR in . by Boys under 15 on JUNE 24th.—Further particulars from the 
AD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


ity OF SO2rerETIR GHA &. 

on \@CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are PREPARED to ACCEPT LOANS 
yale Security of the General District Rate. 

soca ntttculars, apply to the CITY ACCOUNTANT, St. Peter's Church Side, 

DS bam, 


The Culldiat: x SAMUEL G. JOHNSON, Town Clerk. 
ae Gulidlall, Nottingnam, April 23th, 1990, 








THE COLONIAL COLLEGE, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK 
SEASIDE. SPLENDID CLIMATE. 2,000 ACRES. , 
PRACTICAL TRAINING FOR LIFE IN THE COLONIES OR ELSEWHERE. 


Full information from the DIRECTOR at above address, or from Mr. GODFREY 
JOHNSON, 8 Victoria Street, Westminster. , 


NEXT TERM BEGINS on MAY 177TH. 
OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


: (Church of England Public Boarding Schools.) 
GOVERNORS :—THE PROVOST AND FELLOWS OF DENSTONE. 
LADY WARDEN :— , . 
Miss F. L. LATHAM—Cambridge Mathematical Tripos, Class IT. > 
Oxford University Diploma in Teaching. 

Founded to give thorough education at moderate cost to daughters of pro- 
fessional men and others. Pupils prepared for special professions when’ desired. 
Healthy situations. Playgrounds 5 

(1) 8. Anne’s, Abbots Bromley. 
Terms, £40fa year. 
(2)S. Mary’s, Abbots Bromley. 'Head-Mistress, Miss Gamlen. 
Terms, £23 a year. 
(3) S. Winifred’s, Bangor, N. Wales. Head-Mistress, Miss Welchman. 
erms, £35 a year. 
Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS, or LADY WARDEN, §. Anne's, Abbots Bromley, 


Rugeley, Staffs. 
A RWI #C XK S C H O OL 


(Chartered by Edward the Confessor). 
Chairman of Governors.—The Right Honourable THE EARL OF WARWICK. 
First-grade Public School. Fees, £60. Modern Buildings in Country 
near Warwick. 
Chapel, Sanatorium, Gymnasium, &¢. Junior House for Boys from 8. 
SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (£85 and £20) ON APRIL 3rd and 4th. ~ 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ee COLLEGE.— TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXIIIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 18th. One Scholarship and One Exhib- 
tion will be offered in the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Class.— 
Apply to THE WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. F 


peor Src e TO Dona 

RADLEY COLLEGE—NAVAL CLASS.—Applications 

for special ge gr ing for the Navy should be made at once to THE 

—" Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to candidates for the 
avy. 


N ISS MARIAN GREEN, laté Head-Mistress of the High 
B4 School, Blackburn, has TAKEN OVER and REORGANIZED. the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is to 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University Examination and Inspection.. 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 
School).—Head-Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. 8c. Tripos Cambridge. 
References; Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., 
Bishop of Southampton. i 


HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS "e50 to £80); sons of gentlemen; cy 4 suited for sons of 
officers abroad. Seven vacancies for private pupils.—Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, 
Head-Master. 


N ONMOUTH HIGH 





Head-Mistress, Miss Rice. 




















SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation ; best 

modern boarding arrangements. Exce:/ent new buildings cost £20,000. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds. ‘ Strong 
resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses. Scholarships. Boarders under 
the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCKES. : ‘ 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. Hou special! 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to healt 
and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 
leading London Physicians, &¢.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD 
M.A. Oxon. 


T. JOHN’S, WITHDEANE, near BRIGHTON, SUSSEX 
(nearest Station, Preston Park).—LADIEs’ SCHOOL, in extremely healthy 
situation. Grounds of three acres; tennis courts and hockey. Education on 
modern principles ; individual attention to health and studies ; ‘home life. Age of 
upils,11 to19. Principals, Miss VISICK, Mrs. HAMILTON. Refs.: Rev. E. Riley, 
M.A., Vicar of Preston ; J. B. Mullinger, Esq., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


T. MICHAEL'S, BOGNOR, SUSSEX.—CHURCH of 

ENGLAND BOARDING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 

Tn connection with the Woodard Schools. Fees from £60 per annum. SUMMER 
TERM BEGINS MAY 8th.—Apply to Miss RANDALL, Lady Warden. 














ORKING.—On the hills 400 ft. above sea-level: sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Kugby, Upping- 
ham, and Cheltenham. All details connected with the health and pérsonal care of 
the boys are undertaken by Mrs. Olivier. Perfect sanitation, workshop, gravel 
playground, field, gymnastic apparatus, &c. Prospectus on application.—Address, 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 








REPARATORY SCHOOL For _ GIRLS... — ST. 
KATHARINES SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE;—This School was 


opened in 1894 in connection with and under the same Council as’ St. Leonards 
School. Girls are received from the age of 7. Special arrangements can be made 
for the Entire Charge of Girls from India and the Colonies.—Prospectus and full 
particulars on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

OVER COLLEGE.—Prospectus on application to the 

Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., sometime House - Master, 

Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 

EPTON SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS: 
\ ) FIVE, varying in value from £80 to £20, will be COMPETED FOR on 
JULY 3rd to 5th.—Particulars from HEAD-MASTER. 


MASS DREWRY WISHES to GIVE during the SUMMER 

oe TBRM, a COURSE of NINE LECTURES on GREEK LITERATURE, 

in SCHOOLS or INSTITUTIONS. She will also hold an Evening Class for 

Teachers, in which Homer.and other Greek Authors will be stydied in translation. 

—143 King Henry's Road, London, N.W. 

RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 

air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 

treases; large visiting staff.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 
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s22% LANE INSTITUTION 
REFUGES, RAGGED AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS, &e. 


The 551m ANNUAL MEETING AND CHILDREN’S FESTIVAL 
will (D.Y.) be HELD on MAY 29TH 
at ST. MARTIN’s TOWN HALL. 


Chair to be taken at 6 o'clock by the EARL OF ABERDEEN. 
Supported by the Venerable Archdeacon Stvcuain, D.D., the Rev. W. PIERCE, 
the Rev. ERNEST N. SHARPE, M.A., and other friends. 

The Children will form a Choir and Sing a Selection of Pieces, and will also give 
a Display of Physical Exercises. 

There will be an Exhibition of Work which will be Sold for the Benefit of the 
Institution. 

Admission by ticket only, to be obtained at the Institution, Vine Street, Clerken- 
w well Road, of PEREGRINE PLATT, Secretary. 


“IGH SCHOOL OF DUNDEE. 


The ery are prepared to appoint a MASTER for the DEPARTMENT of 
MODERN LANGUAGES, — must be spec ity qualified to teach the FRENCH 
LANGUAGE ne LITERATURE, Salary, 

A LADY SUPERINTE NDE NT of the ‘Ines’ SCHOOL, who must have had 
experience in School Work and the superintendence of Girls. Salary, £100, rising 
to £120, 

Av ASSISTANT TEACHER (Male or Female) for the MATHEMATICAL 
DEPARTMENT of the GIRLS’ SCHOOL. Salary, £100, rising to £120. 

An ASSISTANT MASTER for the BOYS’ SCHOOL. Candidates must be 
Graduates who are qualified to teach MATHEMATICS, BOOK-KELPING, and 
PHONOGRAPHY.. Salary, £120. 

Applications, with Copies ot Testimonials, mast be lodged on or before Monday, 
May 28th, with the Secretary, JOHN L. STEVENSON, 46 Reform Street, Dundee. 


DHE JOINT AGENOY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 












74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

(Managed by a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, College of Pre- 
ceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant Mistresses, and 
Private Schools’ Association), 

INTRODUCES TEACHERS to Heads oh 

ter 
Open to all properly qualified Teachers, E nelish and foreign, Graduates, Trained 
Teachers, and Visiting Teachers of Music, Art, and other Speck: al Subjects. 
Care is taken to enter only competent Teachers on the Register. 
Registrar, Miss AGNES G. COOPER. 


rERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL. 


An EXAMINATION for TEN JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, of the annual value 
at Fifteen Guineas, covering the amount of the school fees fo rthe Upper School, 

will be HELD at the SCHOOL, CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E.C.,on JUNE 18th, 
14th, and 15th. Candidates must be under 14 years of age on June 11th, 1900. 
In the present year six of these Scholarships will be open in the first instance to 
boys already in the School. Of the rest, one Scholarship wiil be open only to 
sons of Clergymen. For a ag particulars apply to the SCHOOL SECRETARY, 
Merchant Tayl lors’ School, E.C. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE > “FOR , WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 

“ENT RANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. — FIGHT ENIRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
from £75 to £5) a year, and a few BURSARIES of £30, tenable for three years in 
the College, will bo AWARDED on the results of an Dxamination to be held from 
JULY 3rd to 7th. Names must be entered before June 19th. 

The College prepares students for London Degrees and for Oxford Honour 
Examinations. The inclusive fee is £60 a vear. 

For Forms of Entry and further Particulars, apply to the SECRETARY. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. _ 
TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL, HALL 
of RESIDENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS. 

Terms £35 to £55 a vear. 
App ly to the WARDEN, Univ ersity Hall, 163 Edge Lane, Liverpool. 


Schools and to Parents on moderate 














AUGUSTINE'S MISSIONARY COLLEGE, 
CANTERBURY. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JUNE 197 11--21sT, 1900. 
Apply to the Reverend WATKIN W. WILLIAMS. 


AOLC HESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, BRISTOL. 


oa prepared for the Entrance Examinations to Public Schools and Navy. 


~ 
ST. 





Terins and Prospectus on application to Mr. A. C. DOUGL AS, M. A., Oxon. 


IRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL COMPAN ry, Limited, 
will shortly APPOINT HEAD-MISTRESSES for thetr Kensington and 
Shrewsbury High Schools. Salary in each case £250 per annum, with capitation 
fees,—- Applications must be sent not later than June 4th next to the SECRETARY 
of the COMPANY, from whom further information may be had. 


SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 

6 BROUGH ean RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and 

Certificated Hich School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c. 

~ CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHE RS, 20 Craven § Street, » Charing € ross Wc, 

HERE SH ALL WE FIND the most true, reasonable, 

and consoling of Religious Beliefs? Apply for Theistic Literature to the 

Seeretary of the Postal Mission, The Theistic Church, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, 

London, where SERVICES are held every Sunday at Iland7. Lité ‘rature sent 
gratis and post-frec. 


MO INVALIDS.-A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 


parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS eent gratis with full 
partlediars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &¢., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd.,8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “ Lriform, London.” 


relephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 
Hat ICE as to C u O 1c E of SC HOOLS.— The 
SCHOL fl ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
(raduates) gives advice and assistance without charge lo Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (tor Bovs or Girls)and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Fiome or Abroad. A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. - BEEVOR, M.A.. 8 Li anc: aster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


rm oH E a 5 1 
THE stoRY OF A PAMILY HOLIDAY. 
By HARVEY PREEN, B.C.A.. CC. 


Demy Svo, pp. 224, price ds. 6d. net. 
COOK, Publisher, : 1 Golden Square, London, W. 

JUST PUBLISHED.—Svo, with Illustrations, price 14s, net. N = 
Phere} Eor CRUISES in THE MEDITERRANEAN 
a in H.M.S. ‘ Euryalus* and ‘Chanticleer’ during the Greek Wer of ——. 
euce (1822-26), 











o ds 


H. J. 





By WILLIAM BLACE, |. R.S.C.E,, Surgeon H.M.S. * Chanticleer 
London ; 


OLIVER and Boyp. 


Edinburgh : 
MARSHALL, and Co., Limited, 


SIMPRKIN, 


F. E, ROBINSON & COS NEW Boog 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD & CAMBRID 
ILLUSTRATED POPULAR HISTORIES OF THE Co Ge, 
Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 5s, net per vol. 
Complete Catalogue, with press notices, on application, 
Series can be bought separately, the 

NEW VOLUMES, 

CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, By Rey. H. L, Ts 

OMp. 


SON, M.A,, late Student and Censor. 


WORCESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD, By pe." 


LLEGEs, 


The Volumes of 


©, DANIEL, M.A., Fellow and Bursar, and W. R, BARKER, Ba. Rer. ca A, 
” lat e Se ola 
ORIEL COLLEGE, OXFORD. By D.W, Raysitii 


RIST’S L eh 
ag 6 le yo ga CAMBRIDGE, By J, Patt, 


Tn th 
Other Volumes to follow. ‘pres 


4 FRENCHMAN’S IMPRESSIONS OF OXF FORD, 
MEMORIES OF OXFORD. By JACQUES Bap 
Translated from a at the Author's request, by WR poctk, 
with an Introduction by Mrs, MAnNGARET L. Woops, Dp ARKEE, 
gilt top, us. 6d. net. Dewy 160, buclean, 
This little book has received appreciative notices in the Dail, 
Telegraph, Standard, Literature, Spectator, Globe, 
Dundee Advertiser; &e, 
Literature." Excellently fresh and pleasant reading,” 


SCORES OF THE OXFORD AND ¢€ 
CRICKET MATCHES FROM 1827. Compiled, with rie BRIDGE 
Notes, by HENRY PERKINS, late Secretary of the M.C.C. Revise 
Feap. 8v6, Cloth bourds, 1s. net.- annually, 
FOR ghee AND NATURALISTS, 
SOMALILAND. By C. V. A. Peer, F.RGS, F LS, te 
Royal Svo, cloth extra, gilt top, me pp., 18s. net. 

Being an Account of Two Expeditions into the far interior, togethe 
complete list of every-animal and bird Known lo inhabit that country, with 3 
of the reptiles collected by the Antiior, aud a te 

Pall. Mall, Gazette. —* Scientists an sportsmen need only t 
and author of this book to know at once that {t fs a book net 4 otal gs 
the general reader also.,.. Will find this handsomely illustrated pook ee, 


reading.” 
HOME COUNTIES MAGAZINE.—Vol, 11, 
Quarterly, 1s. 6d. net; post-free, 6s, fd. er annum. 
Edited by W. J. HARDY, TS. A 

CONTENTS OF THE APRIL NUMBER. —Epsom Downs and Wells. By.G, Clinch, 
~-Quarterly Notes: Archery in Kent. By Rev. W. K. R. Bedford.—The Reade 
Hertfordshire. By A. C. Bickley—Roads and Rivers of Kent. By G.B, Rasbeigh 
~—Church Plate in the Diocese of London. _ By E. H. Freshfield, nih hs 
— Westbourne Green. By W. L. Rutton.—-Hertfordshire Birds of Prey. By Alan 
F. Crossman.—St. Michael, Bassishaw. By W. B. Passmore.—Metéorology in the 
Home Counties.--Kew : its Palaces and Associations. By A. Leonard Summer 
Cowper's Birthplace. By Thomas Wright- —Littlebury, Essex By Rey, HJ. E, 
Burrell.—Notes, Queries, Replies, Reviews, &¢.--Numerous Plates, 


London: F, E. ROBINSON and CO, 20 Great Russell st, ¥S, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


The Best and Most Popular Books of the 
Season are now in Circulation. 


Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
Many Thousand — Copies of Books always on SALE (Seond 
hand). Also a larve selection of 
BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON; 
And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


UY News, 
Scotsman, Gly sqow "oat 























ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, S¥. 
Patron---H.RB.FA. THE PRINCK of WALFS, K.G. 

President Pg ESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—-The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P.. The Rt. Rev. the LORD 
BISHOP of LONDON, oe RBER1 SPENCER, Hsy., the Right Hou 

H. LECKY, LP... D.C.L. 

Trusices art “GRANT DUFF, Richt. Hon. LORD AVEBURS, 

i. Right Hon. CARL of ROSERERY. 
The Library contains about 200,000 ¥ olumes of | Aneient and Modern Liters 
ture, in Various Languages. Sabscription, £5 a year; Life-Membership, acoording 
to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Conse Vv. an - Ten to Town Member. 
Reading-room Open trom Ten till Half-past Sts. CATALOGUE, Firru Epis, 
1888, 2 vols. roval &vo, price 21s.: to Members, 165. 
C. T. NAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE 
Monthly List of newly-purchased Second-hand Books in 
Literature, Science, and Art. 
No. 597, just published fer May. 
Post-free on application from— 
Messrs. HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 





~-Right Hon. si 
P.R.S 








and 1 wi 








140 STRAND, WC.; or 37 PICCADILLY, W. 
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Pil 
smiTH, ELDER, & GO.’S NEW BOOKS. ‘DUCKWORTH AND CO0.’S NEW BOOKS, 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK ; WORK ON SOUTH AFRICA. ” | VEW VOLUME of the “MODERN PLAYS” SERIES. 
sow READY.—Large post sve, with Portraits and Historical Chart, 10s. 6d 


SOUTH AFRICA: OVE’ COMEDY. 
PAST AND PRESENT. | HENRIK IBSEN. 








UNT OF ITS HISTORY, POLITICS, AND NATIVE AFFAIRS. ‘ ; : 
oe LONED BY SOME PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF AFRICAN Translated by Professor C. H. HERFORD. 
TRAVEL DURING THE CRISIS PRECEDING THE WAR, Pott dm, Se 4d. net 
By VIOLET R. MARKHAM. gies Sac 
W WORK BY MR. N. C. MACNAMARA. THE QUEEN’ S GARLAND. Lyrics of the 
~ 1 le own Syo Reign of Queen Elizabeth. Selected and Arranged by FITzroy CARRING- 
SOW BEADY.— With 33 Ulustations, crown S70, 6, TON. ' With Nume rous Portraits, feap. $vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE ORIGIN AND CHARACTER LIFE OF CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. By 
OF THE BRITISH PEOPLE. | his Son, C. F. ADAMS. Crown 810, 7 


IDGE CHARLES MACNAMARA, F-RCS., . i —— dea 
ec eein ies Sept “History of Asiatic Cholera,” ee NEW VOLUME OF “THE SAINTS” SERIES. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE HISTORICAL SERIES FOR BIBLE | ST. JEROME. . By the Rev. Father LarGENt. 


HISTORY Of THE Jewish PEOPLE, | DARWINISM & LAMARCKISM, OLD& NEW 


By FREDERICK WOLLASTON HutT?Toy, F.R.S, With a Photogravure Portrait 











Vol. 11.—The — and Roman Periods. ot Lamarck. Crown 8y0, 5s. 6d. net. 
By Professor J. S. RIGGS, , of Auburn Theological Seminary. 
NEW VOLUME BY HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. | NEW BOTANICAL WORKS. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown vo, 6s. | AGRICULTURAL BOTANY, Theoretical and Practical, 
LITTLE LADY MARY; & HER BEST FRIEND. | | By J. PERCIVAL, M.A., F.L.S. Crown 8vo, 7s. dd. net. [Shortly. 
Two Stories. By HORACE G. HCTCHENSON, |A GLOSSARY OF BOTANIC TERMS. By Benvamm 


Author of “Creatures of Circumstance,” “My Wife's Politics,” &c. DaYDON JACKSON, Secretary of the Linnean Society. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


SPECTATOR—“ We have waited lorg for a really sympathetic portrait of (hc | A HANDBOOK OF BRITISH RUBI. By the Rev. W. 


tional modern woman of par on, but that ditlicult task has never to & P = - 
pon ster Shemp arried outs osuccessfully aS in the heroine of the first of thes { MoYLE RoGERS, F.L.S. Demy 8vo, ds. net. [Shordly. 
two stories of self-sacrifice |A TEXT-BOOK OF PLANT DISEASES. By Grorexg 
MASSBE, F.L.S., Principal Assistant, Royal Herbarium, Kew. With 92 Illus. 
NEW NOVEL BY FRANCIS H. BARBY. trations, crown 8v0, 5s. net. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LISRARIES.—Crown &vo, 6s. Be PARKER.“ Rarely, if ever, has there been issued at a cheap price so usefala 
nual of p actical botanical knowle dge. Full of sound science and helpful 
10 THE HEALING OF THE SEA./*=% Seen 
ny FRANCIS I. HARDY, Auth: “ The Mills of God. Catalogues and Prospectuses will be sent upon application, 
; a . | 
Lon?o : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. i 3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.O, 











qe Ao 2 oe 


NEW BOOKS. “|, ~ EDWARD ARNOLD'S. ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE CHEAPEST AND QUICKEST WAY is to get thom , OVELS. 
hy RETURN POST from London, at "Now ready at all es eee NEW NOVELS 


LOWEST CASH PRICE. 
LOTUS OR LAUREL? 


HIGH-CLASS MODERN BOOKS. 
| 
from the Publishers three or four times daily, thus ensuring very prompt | By HELEN WALLACE (Gordon Roy). 
| 
| 
} 








One of the Largest Stocks in Londo nison hand. Books not in Stock collected 
secution of orders, 
A CYNIC’S CONSCIENCE. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
cloth pocket-case. All sheets in stock. Key Map free on application. By C. T. PODMORE. 


lin. to the mile. 1s. per sheet on paper; 2s. per sheet mounted ty fold iu 
REFERENCE CATALOGUE OF MODERN LITERATURE W M 
; (160 pp., the most complete ever fssucd) sent post-free on application. A P L A I N r WO c AAN' S PA R T. 
. s y S 
Sd. in the 1s. discount | aameaanals 
OFF NEARLY ALL BOOKS (those issued at net prices excepted), | Just ready.—The Ninth English Edition, completing 37,000 copies, of 


ALFRED wi LSON RED POTTAGE. By Mary Cuoumonpetey, 
om ___ (Established 185 Author of “Diana Tempest,” &c. 1 vol. crown vo, € 
DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER as NEWSAGENT, 
18 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 
Caen London and County Bank, Head Office.) London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 








—=— 





SOUND INVESTMENTS. __| £12 12s. NORWAY CRUISE. 
Messrs. VAN O88 and CO. will be pleased to submit £22 1s. CRUISE TO THE NORTHERN 


Selections from their Investment Lists to those Ciaeitn th. teen. denies teens. 





desirous of investing large or small sums in IN- HAGEN, STOCKHOLM, AND ST. PETERSBURG. 

TEREST-BEARING SECURITIES OF UNQUESTION- Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE 

A On the S.Y. ARGONAUT, tonnage, 3,251; horse-power, 4,000. 

+h a Feaosos Full particulars from the a pace og Endsleigh Gardéns, Eusten, 

D 9 ndon, N.W. 

Issues, Particular attention paid to Individual | - - x age 
Ss v 9 900,—F 

Requirements and fo the special opportunities Poise tergs tiamerongen its a ah Rosa 2 _ 

offered from time to time in the various Investment | \ands, with itineraries of Tours organised by Dr, LUNN aud Mr. PEROWNE 


0st-f —SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
markets. No Speculative Business advised or | * eee ee ee 


undertaken, CORRESPONDENCE INVITED, ALL| ORIENT COMPANY'S PLEASURE CRUISES 


















INVESTMENT SECURITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD. OF ae ee ee ee ere 
—VAN OSS and C0., [5 Great Winchester Street, | _‘thetottowing places will ve :—BERGLN. GUDV ANGEN, BALHOL MEN, 
__ London, Ee. | NAES (for ROMSDAL VALLEY), MOLDE, TRON DHJEM, TROMSO, HAMMER- 
FEST, NORTH CAPE, SPITZBERGEN, REYKJAVIK (ICELAND), and THORS- 
REVERSIONS ond EERE TNTREEINS in Landed | °°" 09" See onmncing tienen 
ot Funded erty or other Securities and Annuities PU «CHASED or F. GREEN and CO. Head 0} 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST Managers { ANDERSON. ANDERSON, and CO. ey Aventis, 
IETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, ~ .terloo Bridge, Strand. rticulars apply to the latter frm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, B,C, 
Established 1835, Capital £500,000. or = 10 West End Branch Office, 15 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


Mr. Winston Churchill's Boek on the War. 


ON TUESDAY NEXT. 
With 4 Maps (3 Folding-out) and 4 Plans. 


LONDON TO LADYSMITH 
VIA PRETORIA. 


By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, 


Special Correspondent of the Morning Post in South Africa, 
Author of “ The River War.” 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CONTENTS :-— 
| CHAP. 
15, THE DASH FOR POTGIETER’S 
FERRY. 
. TRICHARDT’S DRIFT ANDTHE 
AFFAIR OF ACTON HoMEs. 
17, THE BATTLE OF SPIoN Kop. 
18, THROUGH THE Frye Days’ 
ACTION. 
.A Freso EFFORT AND AN 
ARMY CHAPLAIN, 


omar. 
1. STEAMING SOUTH. 
2. THE STATE OF THE GAME. 
3. ALONG THE SOUTHERN | 
FRONTIER. | 
4, IN NATAL. 
5, ACRUISE IN THE ARMOURED 
TRAIN. 19 
. DISTANT GUNS. 


> 


_ 


> 


7. THEFATEOFTHEARMOUKED 20. THE ComMBAT oF VAAD 
TRAIN. KRANTZ. 
8. PRISONERS OF WAR. 21. Hussar HI. 
9, THROUGH THE DutcnCamps “": THR ENGAGEMENT OF 
MONTE CHRISTO. 
10. IN AFRIKANDER BonDs. = 


23. THE PASSAGEOFTHETUGELA 
11. I EscAPE FROM THE Boers. 24, Tue BATTLE oF PIETERS: 
12. BACK TO THE BRITISH LINES. THE Tuirp Day. 

13. CHRISTMAS AND NEw Year. 25. Upon Maguba Day. 

14, AMiniTaryDemonstration 76. THE RELIEF or LADYSMITH, 
AND SoME Goop News, 27, AFTER THE SIEGE, 


—— 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. STANLEY WEYMAN, 


With Frontispiece 


SOPHIA. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of “A Gentleman‘of France,” &c. 
PILOT.—* Mr. Stanley Weyman’s ‘Sophia’ 
kind that we have met with for a long time.” 
PALI MALL GAZETTC. ‘Sophia’ should take rank with the verv best of 
Mr. Weyman’s fascinating novels.... There is uo flatness on any page; it is con- 
gistently best Stanley Weytan.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPIH.—* Mr. Stanley Werman’s new novel will be read with 
aualloyed deligiit ; it is more than worthy of his great reputation.” 


crown §vo, 6s. 


is the most charming book of its 





THE BADMINTON LIBRARY OF 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES, 
THIRD EDITION. —With 13 Plates and 91 [!lustrations in the Text by 
H. G. Willink and ethers, crown &vo, 10s. 6d. 
Witha NEW CHAPTER on “ MOUNTAINEERING IN FAR. 
AWAY COUNTRIES,” by the Right [ln J. BRYCE, MP. 


MOUNTAINEERING. 


By C. T. DENT. 

With Contributions by the Right Hon. J. BRYCE, M.P.. Sir MARTIN 
CONWAY, D. W. FRESHFIELD, C. E. MATTHEWS, C. PILKINGTON 
Sir F. POLLOCK, H. G. WILLINK, and Introduction by Mr. 
Justice WILLS. 


THE STORY OF GRETTIR THE STRONG. 


Translated from the Icelandic by EIRIKR MAGNUSSON, Translator 
of ** Legends of Iceland’; 
and WILLIAM MORRIS, Author of ‘‘ The Earthly Paradise.” 
NEW IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





THE. MINISTERS OF JESUS CHRIST. 


Vol. If. A Study of the Ante-Nicene Christian Literature. 
By J. FOSTER LEPINE, Vicar of Lamorbey, Kent. Crown 8vo, 5s. 





London, New York, and Bombay : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


MESSRS, WM, BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ Lg 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


OUR STOLEN SUMMER. 


The Record of a Roundabout Tour. By Many srvcarr , 1 
Sketches by A.S. Boyd. Large demy rag asa With i) 
SUMMARY OF CONTENTS.—Leaving Home—A Glimpse ; arcal 
Naples—The Gate of the East—In Eastern Sseas—A Vision of Cat Darat 
Australia—Social Life in the Antipodes—Maoris in Town—A Gold-Mi = Skirting 
—Touranga—A Bush Picnic—A Drive in the Rain—The Wonderland my Towa 
land—In Maoriland—Taupo—Through the King Country—Dewn the War ga 
River—Wellington, Nelson, and New Plymouth—An Ostrich Parm—Iy Sonata 
Wairoa—Gum Fields, and a Kauri Forest—In the Southern Pacifie—4 i Orthern 
a Coral Island—Ashore at Hapaai—Among the Tongans —A Wedding Fenn on 
and Shell—Red Caps and Retugees—On a United States Cruiser—In the Kee 
Village—The Enthronement of the Samoan King—A 'Frigeo Mail. on 
Honolulu—Within the Golden Gate—Due East~L’Envol, ee vat~ 





ADMIRAL KENNEDY’S REMINISCENCES, 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


HURRAH FOR THE LIFE OF 4 


SAILOR! Firty YEARS IN THE Royal Navy. By Vice-Admiral g 
WILLIAM KENNEDY, K.C.B., Author of “Sport, ‘Travel, and Adventure in 
Newfoundland and the West Indies.” With numerous Illustrations fp : 
Sketches by the Author. Demy &vo, 12s. 6d. Tom 
“ From beginning to end the book is delightful....One continued Succession of 
anecdotes, adventures, experiences, hare-brained frolics, or more serious bits of 
work, which, better than any book we remember, portrays the bright side of g 
naval officer's life." —Athena@uin. 
“His narrative is rich with long experience of active service, full of shrewd 
observation of men and manners in many lands, and it sparkles with frank enjoy. 
ment of what has fallen to his share....This is the kind of book that puts every 


| wholesome reader in the best of humour.”—Daily Mail. 


“Teems with good stories."—Morring Post. 

* Sir William Kennedy's book is a pearl of price..... Altogether this {sa mest 
delightful book.”—Daily Chronicle. a 

* Among the most interesting and amusing books of its kind.... Written with 
an unsophisticated freshness aid a sense of humour which keeps us either ig 
laughter or on the tiptoe of expectation”—s/aundard, 

“It is impossible to resist the spirit of this vivacious hook....No book conld be 
less bookish in style, or more natural, easy, or spontaneous.... His sporting yarng 
are, like the rest, delightful.” —8S¢. James's Gazette. 

“No nore cheery, Vivid, and amusing series of skeiches of life and adventure 
on shipboard has seen the light.”—secofsmuay, 

“MODERN ENGLISH WRITERS.” 
IN A FEW DAYS WILL BE PUBLISHED. 
JOHN RUSKIN. By Mrs. Meyyett, With 
a Biographical Chronology. Crown Svo, 2:. 6d. 
FIFTEENTH AND CHEAPER EDITION NOW READY. 
aS ’ - 
MONA MACLEAN, Medical Student, 


By GRANAM TRAVERS (Margaret Todd, M.D.), Author of * Windyhaugh," 
“Fellow Travellers,” &c. vn Svo, 2s. 6d 








AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


FROM DOOR. TO DOOR. A Book of 


Romanees, Fantasies, Whimsics, and Levities. By Bernanp Carrs, Author 
of “Qur Lady of Darkness,’ “Adventures of the Comte de la Muette,” & 
Crown Syvo, 63. 









“ Displays a wonderful power of imagination, powerful eren to weirdness... 
Distinet!y a remarkable book.”— Shefield Telegraph. 
“Mr. Bernard Capes is a very clever, in ous, and imaginative writer, and 





Seotsaman 


eyen his trifles have a characteristic charm.’ — 


SYDNEY GRIER’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE KINGS OF THE EAST: 1 


Romance of the Near Futare. By Sypney ©. Grier, Author 

Another Helen,” “An Uncrowned King.’ “His Excellency) 
Governess,” “In Furthest Ind.” &¢. Crown svo, 63. 

© The intelligent reader will quick] ive the possibilities of this p! 

hands of an expert like Mr. Grier.... The story keeps up its interest a 












‘The kings of the Tast* 


should win the somewhat rare distinction of interest 
ing the public hy careful work. : 


It is dramatic in the best sense. : 
—Saturday Review, 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 


RAMBLES AND _ STUDIES IN 


BOSNIA-HERZEGOVINA AND DALMATIA. By RoBERT Mcnro, May 
M.D., F.R.S.E., Author of “ Prehistoric Scotland,” “ Prehistoric Problems” 
“ Lake-Dwellings of Europe,” &c. Second Edition, Revised and greatly 
Enlarged, demy Sro, pp. 460, profusely Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 












t 


PERIODS OF EVROPEAN LITERATURE. 
Edited by Vrofessor SAINTSBURY. 


A COMPLETE AND CONTINUOUS HISTORY OF THE SUBJECT, 
Crown Sro, each ds. net. 
ON MAY 26Tu WILL BE PUBLISHED—VoL. IV. 


THE TRANSITION PERIOD. 


By G. GREGORY SMITH, M.A., 
Lecturer in English Literature, University of Edinburgh. 
OTHER VOLUMES NOW READY. 
THE FLOURISHING OF ROMANCE AND THE RISE 
Y 


é By the Epironr, 


OF ALLEGORY. 
THE LATER RENAISSANCE. By Davin HayvaY. 
THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. By F. J. Syeut 
THE AUGUSTAN AGES. By Ouiver ELtoy. 
THE ROMANTIC TRIUMPH. By T. 5. Omond. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS. Edinburgh and Londom 
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SUPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS 


0 BE READY NEXT WEEK. 


tHE SIEGE OF LADYSMITH. 


By R. J. McHUGH, 

1 Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 

rations, and a Portrait of Sir George White. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

the whole time it was besieged, and in his 

account of life during the investment. 





Specia’ 
With § Full-page Tilust 


s in Ladysmith 


r. McHugh Taphic and detailed 


pole gives 3 crap 





NOW READY. 
the Man and 


ERBERT SPENCER : his Work, 


By HECTOR MACPHERSON, Author of “ Thomas Carlyle,” &c. 

7 Crown Svo, ds, net. 

. clearly and sympathetically written.” —Globe. 
sepherson’s book is to be commended alike to those who know Mr. 

fan “and to those who know them not. The one class will find 

iory in the clear, coherent, and accurate abstract it sup- 

ind it an excellent introduction.”—Daily Chronicle, 


“Comprehensive and thorough.. 


nencer's Works, 
mreshinent to the meni 
plies the other class will fine 





A NEW BOOK BY FIONA MACLEOD. 
THE DIVINE ADVENTURE ; 
10NA; BY SUNDOWN SHORES. 


Studies in Spiritual History. 
By FIONA MACLEOD, Author of 
“The Washer of the Ford,” “The Dominion of Dreams,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘ stinct with the love of beauty.” —Daily Chronicle. 
i ef ger of the volume but bears the mark of the original hand, that 


wand strong interest to subjects already variously attractive.” 
press new oP . —Scotsman. 





NEW WORK ON FRANCE. 
FRANCE SINCE 1814. 


By BARON PIERRE pe COUBERTIN, 

“The Evolution of France urder the Third Republic.” 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

The Daily News says:—“ A corrective to Mr. Bodley’s book is supplied by the 

wher yet suggestive work before us, a work all the more valuable, as it treats of 

aperlod far from familiar to English readers.” 


Author of 


NOW READY. 
A LIBRARY EDITION OF CARLYLE’S GREAT WORK. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION : 
A History. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE, 
Complete in 1 vol., with 15 Full-page Illustrations, demy &vo, 5s. 


This Edition of “ The French Revolution” is printed from large modern ty pe 
én full demy paper, is complete in one volume of 820 pp., and contains many 
instrations reproduced from pictures depicting the stirring times of the period. 
Itis well bound, and forms a handsome book suitable for prize or library. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd., London. 








MESSRS. PEARSON 


have pleasure in announcing the 
following TWO NOVELS, crown 
8vo, price 6s. each. 


FROM SANDHILL T0 PINE. 


By BRET HARTE. 


SECOND EDITION, 


NELL GWYN-comeEpian. 


By F. FRANKFORT MOORE. 


NOTE.—All copies of the First Edition of “ Nell Gwyn” were 
sold before publication, and a Second Edition is now in the press. 


TOWARDS PRETORIA. 


By JULIAN RALPH. 
A RECORD OF THE WAR TO THE CAPTURE OF BLOEMFONTEIN. 
Bound in real khaki and scarlet, crown 8vo, with Map, 68. 
“ Brisk and graphic.”—Scotsman. 
“Distinctly one of the war books to be read.”—Literature. 


“THE KENDALS.” 


By T. EDGAR PEMBERTON, 
Author of “ The Life of Sothern,” “John Hare,” & 
With Bortraits and numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 1léa 
* One of the most interesting theatrical records that has been penned for some 


time.” —Outlook. 
“A charming work....Pithy and well-arranged. Turned out with infinite 


credit to the publishers.”"—Morning Advertiser. 


LIFE OF EDWARD 
FITZGERALD. 


By JOHN GLYDE. 


With Introduction by EDWARD CLODD, sometime President of the Omar’ ‘ 
Khayyam Club. 
Extra crown Svo, buckram, gilt top, with Photegravure Frontisplece from an 
unpublished Portrait, 7s. 6d. 

“A genuine addition to the FitzGerald literature... 
culation.”—-CLAUDIUS CLEAR, in the British Weekly. 

“ No one is better fitted for the task of presenting to the public the interesting, 
though hitherto little known life, and singular characteristics of the late Edward 


Fitzgerald than Mr. Glyde.”—Bookman. ’ 


SECOND EDITION, 


BEC K Y. _ BY HELEN MATHERS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ Entertaining ina very high degree....undeniably amusing.” ~Daily Telegraph. 
“One of the most entertatning and one of the most thoroughly alive stories I 
have met with for many a long day. —LEcho. 


-Should have a large cir- 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 


VEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 
FATE THE FIDDLER. © 
FATE THE FIDDLER. | 
FATE THE FIDDLER. » 
FATE THE FIDDLER. 
FATE THE FIDDLER. 


BELOW THE SURFACE. | By MAJOR-GENERAL : 
BELOW THE SURFACE. Fendall Currie. 
“A vivid and interesting account of Indian life.” 
BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY. By Mary 
JORNSTON, Fourth English Edition. y 
THE OLD DOMINION. By Mary Jounstoy. 
Third English Edition. 
JANICE MEREDITH. By Pavz Leicester For. 
Fifth English Edition. 


SUNNINGWELL. By F. Wanre Corvisu. | 


Bi 
Herbert C. Macllwaine, 
Author of * Dinkinbar. 
6s. 


—_ 





Second Thousand. 


WESTMINSTER. 














To ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 
en TICE —The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
a rom January to June, and from July to December, on. the 
n Saturday in nuary and July. Cloth Cases Jor the Half- 


Ja 
} ‘4 a . 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
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from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, 68. each. 


_AN IMPERIAL LIGHT HORSEMAN: a Novel of the War. 


A LEGEND OF EDEN. 
THE SEAFARERS. 
LYONA GRIMWOOD, SPINSTER. 
THE TIGER’S CLAW. 

THE ACCUSED PRINCESS. 
A LOYAL LOVER. 

| MARCELLE of the LATIN QUARTER. 
|THE GENTLEMAN PENSIONER. 


HAROLD BLORE. 
HARRY LANDER. 


J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 
_ L. HIGGIN. 

G. B. BURGIN. 
ALLEN UPWARD. 
MRS. LOVETT CAMERON. 
CLIVE HOLLAND. 


ALBERT LEE. 


The most Successful Novel of Modern Times. 


DAVID HARUM. 451,000 Copies 


DAVID HARUM. ‘to Date. 
DAVID HARUM. : Price 6s. 


“Set forth with loving fidelity and humour.’—Outlook. 

“Full of humour and pathos."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ Almost impossible to open the book without coming on some droll saying or 
aughable incident.”—Review of Reviews. 


London: C, ARTHUR PEARSON, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C, 
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SANDS AND CO. 
Fiction. 


FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED IN THREE DAYS. 


THE WEST END. By Percy Wurtz. 


Crown vo, 6s. 
“One of the best novels the season has produced.”— Westminster Gazette. 


CASTLE AND MANOR. By Str. Geonrce 


MivART, F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LEAVES FROM A SQUATTER’S, 


NOTE-BOOK, By THomMAS Mason. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


» All whom Mr. Becke, Rolf Boldrewood, or others have taught to be interested 


in Australia’s past, may welcome this book.”—Pall Malt Gazette. 


| 
| 


| 


A FLASH OF YOUTH. By C. J. 


HAMILTON, Author of “ Marriage Bonds,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LOYOLA. Translated by E. M. Rix, 
TYRRELL, §.J. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A SON OF ST. FRANCIS: St. Felix 


of Cantalice. By Lady AMABEL KERR. With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 


ds. 6d. 


THE FLOWING TIDE. By Madame. 


BELLOC. Crown Sv, és. 


LONDON : 12 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND. 











HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 1848. 





INVESTED FUNDS .. ~. £57,090,000. 


| 


BLACKIE AND SON'S NEW Boog 


AMONG THE BIRDS IN NORTHER; 


SHIRES. By CHARLES Drxoy, Author of “ Bird Lif r4 
&e, With Coloured Frontispféce’; 6 in a Southern Compe: 
Whymper. Pisce “and 40 other Iitustrations bY Charis 








Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 64. 


THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELp. By 


THAnoLp UL, Gorst. 
“Mr. Gorst has done his work weil."—Literature, 
~ An excellent life ot Lord Beaconsfield from a public point of view.” 
* A faithful record of a great statesman, and, above all, a great Tne 
—Datly Teena 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST DICTION ARy, 





THE. CONCISE ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
THE TESTAMENT OF IGNATIUS 


With Preface by the Rey. G. 


By CHARLUS ANNANDALE, M.A.,LL.D., Editor of * The Imperial Dictionar,. 
NEW EDITION, CONTAINING OVER 100,000 ENTRIES” 
Feap. 4to, 864 pp., cloth, 3s. 64, a 
Also in half-Persian, 5s. 6d. ; half-moroceo, 7s. 6d 
“©The Concise Dictionary’ stands first—and by a lone ij al. 
one-volume English Dictionarles.”—Academy, ~ DG Mnterval—among aly 
“We can heartily recommend this neat and handy o atl es 
copious and trustworthy English Dictionary of reasonable dimen ya mata 


~All nun, 





London : BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey 








tall ie ¢ aaa + oe . ‘ all ae 
OOKS WANTED.—235s. each given. “Bells and P 

granates,” 1841 ; Jackson's “Old Paris,” 1878 ; Jorrock’s “Jom 
* Alice in Wonderland,” 1866 ; Moores “ Alps in 1864” ; Cook's “ Foxbnnting iy 


| George Meredith’s Poems, 1851; “New Arablan Nights” (2 Vols.), 18825 * Ba 


| Grange,” 1847; “Life John Mytton,” 1835, 1837, or 1851: “Scenes 


peeves. TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. | 


| post-free.—BAKER’s GREAT BOOKSHOP, Jolin Bright Street, Birmingham, 


‘ 4s, éd., from Mr. HEWITT, 


Clerical: Life 


(2 vols.), 1858; Scrope “Salmon Fishing,” 1843; 2,000 other books Wanted; lis 





hd pr 
LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES.—Only tema 
- “UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by £, Lim a 
Museum, Sheftield, who cleared plague of the insects trom Sheffield Wor a, 
Recommended by all the Ladies’ papers, * Roundell’s Practical Cookery” a: 
by Mrs. Earle in “ Moro Pot-pourri from a Surrey Garden.” In ting, Js Md Ty 
remist, 66 Division Street, Sheffield, | 1°" 















JUST PUBLISHED.---2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 16s. net. ' ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
A IDENT: ’ 


With a Map and 206 Illustrations. 


RAILWAY ACCIDE 
: EMPLOYERS’ ; Sry, 
insured agatnst, and FIDELITY BONDS grants 
y the 


P10 N EERI N C ON TH F CON C0. | RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE ¢) 
| Established 1849. Claims Paid £4,150,009, 


By W. HOLMAN BENTLEY, 


4 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
A. VIAN, Seoreiay 





Chevalier de Ordre Royal du Lion; Authorof “The Dictionary and Grammar of the Kongo — 


Language,” “Life on the Congo,’ Translator of the New Tostament into Kongo, Ke. 

This is a work of exceptional interest, and narrates the Author's twenty-one 
years’ experience of life along the shores of the great Congo River, and the 
Mr. Bentley was one of the first missionaries | 


Congo tribes which inhabit them. 


rent to the Congo by the Baptist Society. He visited the Congo tribes while they 


were practically untouched by any foreign influence. 


“Tt is a great story well told, and told by the man who above all others is able to 
write with intimate personal knowledge extending over the entire period, and with | 
many excellent qualifications which are seldom blended in a single individual...... | 
Every public library should, by some means, be supplied with a copy. 
who are interested in the African trade will find many significant facts and shrewd obser- 


| IRKBECK BAYK, 
ESTABLISHED 185], 
nOCTHAMPTON BLDGS.. Chancery Lane, Lone 
INVESTED FUNDS £10.000,000. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTERE| 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayab!e on demand. 
; WO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNT 
ov the minimum monthly balances, when vot draw: 
below £100 
‘The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particu 


post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 





Mere: a 
Merchants | THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


vations ; travellers and settlers in tropical countries will find many sagacious hints for E PP Ss 5 Ss Cc re) Cc 0 A, 


the guarding of health against the deadly perils which lurk in air and soil and water. 
“Mr. Bentley's book is so brightly written, and is so crammed with interesting ! 
information, that, apart altogether from the missionary clement, it should be one of | 
the most popular books of the season. To those, however, who follow the progress of 
missions with sympathy, ‘Pioneering on the Congo’ will be simply fascinating. 
ono of the best illustrated missionary books we have seen. —Christian World. 


PUBLISHED BY THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 





56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


FOR BREAKT As! AND SUPPER 


EPPS’S COCOA 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY, 


It is 








A pure Solution. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 
Yor Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
/ By Miss THACKERAY. 
| The COUNCTL of the METROPOLITAN Asst: 
' CIATION for BEPRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
| is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET. reprints 
(by permission) from the Corn/tli Magazine, past-tre, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rat 
of 10s. per 100,0n application vo the SEC TAR’ 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, strand, W/ 
! to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward 
| Fands of the Association should he seni —Bankets 
Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIE, and CO.,1 Pall Ma. 
East, $.W. 
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FISHER’S 





GLADSTONE BAG. JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


188 STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free. 


| STEEL PENS 


| GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 18% 
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va WH. HEINEMANN'S NEW BOOKS. 


EXHIBITION—PARIS, 1900. 


P s to means 
| Guide, containing Information as 

oo gfe Mee. Hotels, Restaurants, Cafés, Theatres, 
bn s, Museums, Buildings and Monuments, Daily 
ong Habits, the Curiosities of Paris and of the 

D. Exhibition. 

A RAPID AND PRACTICAL METH OD 

a : See VG! - 7 TY Dh 
aed oF SEELYG EVERYTHING IN A LIMITED TIM! 


Teepe AND AV A MODERATE COST. 






With many Tlust trations, Maps, Plans, a large Map of Paris not 
it aris Exposition, and other features 
7 qontained in the French Paris Expo : ; se 


¢ pecial interest. Price 2s. net, sewed ; 2s. 6d. net, cloth. 
 Dictonar of s} 


: ANNALS OF SANDHURST: 


1005 aly LE OF THE ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE FROM ITS 
i sane FOUNDATION TO THE PRESENT DAY. 





rho mig With a Sketch of the History of the Staff College. 
there, By Major A. F, MOCKLER-FERRYMAN, 

oxiordehire’ Light Infantry, Instructor at the Royal Military College. 
er, With 12 Full-page Illustrations, 1 vol., 10g. net. (Thursday. 





ee ee 


PINK AND SCARLET ; or’, Hunting as a 
school for Soldiering. Lieut.-Colonel E. A. H. ALamnsos, Trofustly 

trated, 1 VOL, ‘sé. 6d. e. 

‘undard.—* So many books have been written about the horse and _ s 

r t to render a new one acceptable the author must have something spec 

t prea say it particularly well. C olonel Alderson fulfils both the re 

va sirements. His book is one which not only the young soldier, but every one 

wi has to do With horses, may study with profit. 


CRICKET IN MANY CLIMES. By P. F. 


WaRNER (Rugby; Oxford University ; Middlesex County a With over 
7 Illustrations from Photographs, 1 vol. 5 78. 6d. 
The St, James's Gazette-—“ Entertaining and admirable. S So vividly does Mr. 
ner tell his story that the scenes and melidents witnessed by him, and heacahict 
alo took a prominent part, live again for us in his graphic naEr ative. 


Ins, NEMOIRS of the BARONESS DE COURTOT, 


4 Lady-in-Waiting to the Princessede Lamballe. By MORIL2 VON KAISENBERG. 
: Translated by JESSin, HAYNES. 1 Vol., 9s. 





——_ War 


— Truth—* No tale ever exceeded. in its wonder and te rror and in its romanec 
CE C0 the stories told in these letters by this Lady-in-waiting.’ 

50,000, MR. ARTHUR SYMONS’S NEW POEMS. 

ig By AR[HUR SYMONS, Author of “The Symbolitt Movement in Literature.” 
Nicci 1 vol., 68. (Tuesday. 
XK, D'ANNUNZIO'S NEW PLAY. 


Lenin THE DEAD CITY. A Play by Gasriztey 


DANNUNZIO, Translated by ARTHUR SYMONS. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


se gg OF SANSKRIT LITERATURE. 


y A. A. MAC DOSELL, M.A., Boden Irofessor of Sanskrit in the Unive 
w Oxford. 1 vel. (Literatures of the World 


~ THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


MAY, 1209. Price 2s. 6d. 
WAY ENGLAND SHOULD sTOP THE WAR. By JEAN De Biocn. 
A, THE BRITISH VOLUNTEER SYSTEM. By ths tt. Hon. Kanu Browsnow, 
THE GREAT SIBERIAN RAILWAY. By M. MIKHAILOFF. 
AMERICAN POLICY IN CHINA. By Sir CHARLES DILKE, Bar 
YA Aud other Articles. 
U 














A New Fiction. 
: THE PRINCESS SOPHIA. By E. F. Beysoy, Author of 


“Mammon an oe. * 6x. 
—_ (the Daily Tele rgrapli.—" The characterisation is excellent, the humeur pleasing, 
be satire true.’ 
THE REBEL. by H. B. Marriorr Warson. 6s. 


The &¢. James's Gazette,—“A fine tule finely told.” 


NUDE SOULS. ByBryxsamixSwirr. 6s. [ Thuveday. 
JEM CARRUTHERS. By the Earn or Extrsmure. 3s. 6d. 
HIS LORDSHIP’S LEOPARD. By. Davip Dwicur WELLS, 


Author of “Her Ladyship’s Elephant.” 3s. 6d. 


1 Ma THE VALLEY OF THE GREAT SHADOW. By 
ANSTE E. HOLDSWORTH, Author of “The Gods Arrive.” 6s. 
The World. The story ts so human and sympathetic, so fullof the comprehen- 
pe. and love of nature, and shi yws such real humour, too, that it canno Nt fail to 
se and invintain interest. 


HEARTS IMPORTUNATE. By Evetyy DicKmnsov. 68. 


is, ene Spectator. Miss Dickinson has an excellent style. She is pr with 
ein the bushand {in Sydney ; she has faithfully studied various types of Colonials.’ 





’ 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


TWO NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 


MACMILLAN’S LIBRARY OF 
ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


Edited by A. W. POLLARD. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


By THOMAS CARLYLE. 


In 2 vols. deny 8vo, 3s. 6d. net each, 


FOUR MONTHS BESIEGED: 
THE STORY OF LADYSMITH, 


Beiug Unpublished Letters from H. H. S. PEARSE, the Daily News Special 
Corresy ? With Maps and Illustrations from Sketches and Phot: 
graphs made by the Author. Crown 8vo, 6s. 











AGNES AND 
NEW NOVEL BY EGERTON CASTLE, 


AUTHORS OF “THE PRIDE OF JENNICO” (37th Thousand). 


THE BATH COMEDY. °sics. 


SPECTATOR.—* A very lively and entertaining comedy, 
Ov7 TLOOK.—**Stab we, sir, if I have known a better laugh these ten years |’ 
es Stafford in ‘The Bath Comedy,’ and ‘tis a saying that may cerve as praise for 
the book itself.” 
L cad. RE—* As pleasant and vivacious a story as any ono could wish 
to read.” 





HIGH W. AY, S AVD BYWAYS SERIE: s— New Volume. 


NORMANDY. 


By PERCY DEARMER, M.A., 
With 150 IlMustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL. Extra Crown $vo, 6s. 


MORNING POST.—“A charming present for an intending or reminiscent 
traveller in the land.” 





1900 ISSUE NOW READY, 


STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


STATISTICAL AND HISTORICAL ANNUAL - 
OF THE STATES OF THE WORLD FOR THE YEAR 120°. 
Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D., Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society, 
Crown Sve, 10s. 6d. 


THE CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION OF | 
HOLINESS. 


By LE. H. ASE WITH, MA., Chaplain of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Crown Svo, ¢s. 


PRO CHRISTO ET ECCLESIA. 


Crown Sve, gilt top, 4s. td. net. 

ROOW MAN.“ Ttis not only its anonymity which suggests comparison with 
‘Ecce Home.’ The subject is the same in both books—the method and aim of 
Jesus- although treated from quite different points of view; and the level of 
th sucht is much thesame. ‘Lhe easy originality that cuts a new section through 


the life of Christ and shows us strata before unthoucht of, the classic severity of 
the style, the penetrating knowledge of human nature, the catholicity of treat- 
went, all remind us of Professor Seeley’s dan vtivating work.” 


AN ‘ELEMENTARY — 


COURSE of PRACTICAL ZOOLOGY 


the late T. JEFFERY PARKER, D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Biology in the 
eres ity of Otago, Dunedin, New Zealand, and W. NEWTON PARKER, 
Ph.D, Professor of Zoology at the University College of South Wales and 


Monmouths hire, in the University of Wales. With 156 Illustrations, Crown 


Svo, 14s, 6d. 
NATORI-—* Will be welcomed by many as a handy and inexpensive manual of 
ology. -. The illustrations are numerous and useful....The book, it may be 
safel) hes redicted, will become popular....May be confide nily recommended.” 


RURAL WEALTH AND WELFARE 


Economic Principles Ilustr ated and aedaiee in Farm Life, By Gi . Tt. 


FPamcuiup, LL.D. Globe 8vo, 5s. net ik ural Science Seri 
GREEK MELIC POETS. By — Rr 
Wem SoyrH, Ph.D. Gittingen Professo ref Greek at Bryn Mawr Coileg f, 
Penns ey lt ania. Icap. 8V0, 7s. 6d. [Classical Series. 
SCTIOOL WORTD.—*A book of very great use and interest..., Altogether au 
excellent contiibution to the study of old Greek poesy. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 








Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


aan Nutf- be 
Incl uding ba stage to any part of the United Yearly, Yearly, Quarterly 
BQHOUS 5 ce cecsccudacarecsaaccestaceees ce a eee 014 3....0 7 3 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 








Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &e, seccccorenerercscesscosveseess L110 6.015 3....0 7 8 
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ISBISTER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEXT WEEK.—2 vols. demy 8vo, gilt tops, 21s, net. 


TWENTY FAMOUS 
NAVAL BATTLES. 


SALAMIS TO SANTIAGO. By Epwarp Kirk Rawsoy, 
Professor United States Navy. Profusely Illustrated with 
Portraits, Plans, Maps, &c. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—Fcap. 8vo, limp lamb-skin, 28, 6d. net; 
post-free, 2s. 9d. 


THE LIFE OF DANTE. 


By the late Dean PLUMPrRE. Edited by A. J. BuTLEeR, Author 
of “Dante: his Times and Work,’ &c. With Photogravure 
Frontispiece. 
(Uniform with Pocket Edition of Plumptre’s Translation of Dante.) 


SIXTH THOUSAND.—Fcap. Svo, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 


LIGHTER MOMENTS. 


Selections from the Note-book of the late Bishop WALSHAM 
How. Arranged by his Son, F. D. How. 


“Not unworthy to be placed by the side of the well-known ‘Re- 
miniscences of Dean Ramsay.’ "—GLOBE. 





NEW EDITION, REVISED.—Medium $vo, 10s. 64. 
SKETCHES AND STUDIES 
IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By Rev. W. J. KNox LitTu4, M.A., Canon of Worcester. 


“Essentially a book of the hour, and a valuable contribution to a 
great political discussion.’—STANDARD. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown &yo, gilt top, 6s. 


IN A QUIET VILLAGE. 


Odd Characters and Customs I have Met. By S. BarING- 
GOULD, M.A., Author of * Mehalah,” &c. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Fcap. Svo, white vellum, 1g, net. 


ROCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


(Vol. 21 of “Tshister’s English Cathedrals.") By Rev: Canon 
BENHAM, B.D. Beautifully Lllustrated by Hedley Fitton. 


List of other volumes in Series sent post-free. 
“A series of dainty little booklets."—TIMEs, 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Demy &vo. 1s, 6d. 
THE HISTORY OF THE 
MELANESIAN MISSION. 


By E. S. ArmstronG, Author of * God's Church of Old,” Ac. 
With Map, Portraits, and Illustrations. 








JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown &vo, 3s. 4d. 


A BRAVE POOR THING. 


A New Story of East-End Life. By L. T. Meapr, Author of 
“A Band of Three,’ &c. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown Svo, 3s, 6d. 


THE MAGIC WORD. 
A New Story. By CONSTANCE SMITH, Author of “ Love Hath 
Wings,’ Xe. ta . 


TENTH THOUSAND.—Large crown Svo, 6s. 


GILIAN THE DREAMER. 


His Fancy, his Love and Adventure. A New Scottish Romance, 
By NEIL Munro, Author of * John Splendid,” &e. 
“A bit of most exquisitely finished work.” —GLAsGow HERALD. 
Crown Sro. cloth, burnished red edges, 3s. 6d.; limp lamb-skin, red- 
gilt edges, 6s. 


PRAYERS: Public and Private. 
By the iate ArcHRISHOP BENSON, Edited by his Son, the Rev. 
HvuGu Benson. 
“Will take its place along with some of our best books of de- 
votion.’"—CHURCH FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 
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SOCIETY FOR 


Promoting Christian Knowledge 


EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS.—The §£ 


Di 
Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch. By the Rev. J. H. craves of M, 
small post Svo, cloth boards, each Is, aN) MAL In oy li, 


EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS.—The § 


st] | 

Gallican Churches. Lugdunum and Vienna. With an _ of the 
Tertullian’s Address to Martyrs and the Passion of St. Porvees Ix contain 
with Introduction and Notes, by the Rey. Ty HERBERT By Tray 
Small post &vo, cloth boards, 1s. ‘ TINDLEY, 5 








¥,* Four other volumes have already appeared in this Series 





NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. —siy, 


Non-Christian Religions. By ELIor Howanp, 


zs. 6d. 


ICs 0 
Heap. 8¥0, cloth of 
th darts, 


* Nine other volumes have already appeared in this Series 


THE OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK OF THE CHURCH 


OF ENGLAND FOR 1900. Furnishing a ‘Trustworthy Aceo 
: : irae 5 y Accou he 
dition of the Church of England and of all Bodies in Comnpetion wie Con. 


throughout the World. Demy svo, paper boards, 3s. ; cloth boards rede 






AMES, 48, 


A HANDY BOOK OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 


By the Rey. E. L. Currs, DD. With an Appendix, bringing the B 
. < Ofmls Ul OK Wns 
the end of 1899. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. " S the Book up to 
“The best arranged and most copious material is of little use with 
index. In both these respects the volume is likely to mah 
‘handy’ book.”—7tmes, 


TOWARDS THE LAND OF THE RISING SUN; «, 


Four Years in Burma. By Sister KATHERINE. With 4 Illustration 
crown svo, cloth boards, 2s. i. 


FIFTY YEARS IN WESTERN AFRICA: being; 


Record of the Work of the West Indian Clinreh on the Banks of the R 
Pongo, By the Rey. A. H. Barrow, M.A. With Map, crown syo, e:, 


boards, 28. 


SIX YEARS IN THE TRANSVAAL: Notes on th 


Vounding of the Church there. By the Right Rev. H. B. Bovsrreyp DD. 
Bishop ot Pretoria. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, ae 


LESUTO, IN THE: a Sketch of African Mission Life, 


By the Rey. Canon WIDDICOMBE. Crown $yo, cloth boards, ds, 


FLOWERS OF THE FIELD. By the late Rev.C.A. Jogys 
B.A., F.L.S. (29th Edition). Entirely Kewritten and Revised by Profesor 
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